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POLITICAL. 





THE ENGLISH ELECTIONS FROM AN 
POINT OF VIEW. 


EDORDO 


ITALIAN 


ARBIB. 


Nuova Antologia, Rome, Fuly 16. 


NE of the things which strike an Italian most forcibly in 
O an English Parliamentary election is the enormous 
amount of work imposed on the candidates—an amount of 
which we Italians can with difficulty form an idea. In coun- 
tries like ours, where, by reason of centuries of servitude, obse- 
quiousness is too often customary, the office of Deputy is wont 
to be filled without a candidate undergoing any special fatigue. 
Of the 508 Deputies of whom the Italian Chamber is composed, 
four-fifths at least succeed in being elected without putting 
themselves to any trouble in the matter, save to write a letter 


to recommend themselves to the protection of some powerful 


friends who, out of mere politeness, take the part of chief- 
electors, Nota few of our Deputies are elected without even 
knowing the names of all the places which compose the Col- 
lege that sends them to the Chamber. Many of the Deputies 
get their seats in Montecitorio without ever opening their 
mouths before the electors, without ever giving a hint of their 
views on the leading questions of the day. Our Parliamentary 
men of high reputation would be offended if anyone should 
demand their programme or invite them to explain it publicly. 

Political life is at such a low ebb in our country that you 
may become a Deputy, even by a splendid vote, while wholly 
abstaining from making known with what party you intend to 
ally yourself. Save rare exceptions, and what little political 
color is given to our electors by the presence on the field 
of the Radical party, our elections turn entirely on the per- 
sonal qualities of the candidates, modified, perhaps, by the 
private interests of the electors. Accustomed to consider the 
Government as a species of Supreme Being, fitted to distribute 
at its pleasure rewards and punishments, not to the country in 
general, but to individuals in particular, the immediate and 
direct action of him who represents the Government becomes 
essential and predominant in our electoral struggles; and those 
who complain of that feature of our system do so, not because 
they are opposed to the thing itself, but because they cannot 
turn that feature to their own advantage. 

For anything like this in the English elections, you would 
seek in vain. Anyone who should pretend to get a seat in the 
House of Commons, in the way that nine times out of ten a 
seat is obtained at Montecitorio, would be considered a pre- 
sumptuous fool, quite unworthy of being taken seriously. A 
candidate for the Commons has to undergo an amount of labor 
which lasts for many weeks, and which, while it lasts, leaves 
him not a moment of peace. Every candidate, even though he 
be the most eminent statesman, must have his own election 
agent, officially recognized and paid according to his greater 
or lesser ability. 

These agents are expected to plan the electoral work, to 
canvass by personal interviews the leading men of the electoral 
body, to see to all the service for the distribution of printed 
matter, to select special meeting-halls for friendly electors, to 
arrange the series of meetings at which the candidate must be 
present and speak, and to watch attentively the movements of 
his adversaries in order to take advantage of their mistakes. 
No one can dispense with these requirements of the electoral 
hody, and even Mr, Gladstone himself, notwithstanding, as he 
himself has said, he has belonged to the House of Commons 
for sixty-three years, has been obliged to comply with what 
was expected of him. In all his journeys, besides his more 
zealous friends and the members of his family, he was always 
accompanied by Mr. M. P. Campbell, his election agent. 

Every candidate, whatever be his rank or his reputation, 
whatever be the number of times he has been elected, must, 
before speaking to the electors, address to them a written or 
printed programme of his views on public questions, of which 
there are distributed thousands of copies, Randolph Church- 
hill, who has without doubt an eminent position in the Eng- 
lish Parliament, was sure of being elected, without any contest, 
by his constituency of Paddington. He is one of the few who 
has not to submit to the formality of a vote, On the 28th of 
June by the proclamation of dissolution he was no longer a 
Member of the House; on the second of July, by the new elec- 
tion, he was again a Member. Notwithstanding these fortunate 
conditions, Churchill had to send to his electors his printed 
programme. 

The printed programme, however, is but a trifle in compari- 
son with the amount of work that a candidate must do in 
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order to secure the favor of the electors. Every evening he 
must be present at some meeting, every evening he must make 
a speech and explain a part of his programme, or treat some of 
the great questions of the day. These electoral assemblies 
are held everywhere; sometimes in the open air, in the middle 
of the street, sometimes in the halls of political associations, 
more frequently in the public schools, the use of which is as 
freely granted to the Liberals as to the Conservatives. The 
speeches naturally are brief, but all of them contain a political 
thought, all express a clear and precise opinion, so that the 
electors can understand, not only for whom, but for what they 
vote. During all the month of June and every day in July up 
to the present writing, meetings have been held in the elec- 
toral districts of London every evening; not infrequently 
two meetings a day, one in the afternoon, another in the 
evening. 

The work of the English candidate is not ended by one, two, 
or three speeches to the electors. He has to remain in the 
breach until the last moment. Repugnant to English loyalty 
is that false modesty which ‘s harbored by the Latin races and 
which has a strong resemblau-e to hypocrisy. On the day of 
the election, the candidate goes about among the different 
polling places publicly, with his wife and daughters, if he has 
any, but with the election agent, always and above all. He 
watches whether the service of coaches to bring electors to the 
polls is well or ill conducted ; he spurs on the timid, encour- 
ages the fearful, and, if an opportunity presents itself, makes 
more speeches, even in the middle of the street. He is present 
at the counting of the votes and at the proclamation of the 
result, which is wont to be made from a window to the public 
beneath. Victor or vanquished, the candidate must speak 
again to the crowd, to thank them if he has won, to express 
a feeling of hope in the future, if he has lost. 

While every candidate in England has to undergo enormous 
fatigue, that which is incumbent on chiefs of parties and leading 
men appears to us Italians a real miracl*. In E.:zland no man 
becomes a party leader or acquires a conspicuous positign 
without colossal labors. Men like Chamberlain, like William 
Harcourt, like Charles Russell, like John Morley, would think 
that they did not fulfill their duty to all, if they confined 
themselves to securing victory for themselves alone. They 
know that they ought to work besides for a victory for their 
party, and that this work does not end uutil the last day of 
the struggle. Mr. Goschen was elected without a contest or 
even without balloting. Nevertheless, in three different local- 
ities he made three masterly speeches in favor of the union of 
the Empire. 

Yet more than Harcourt, more than Charles Russell, more 
than John Morley, and. more than even Goschen himself, have 


worked like giants in this electoral campaign, the chiefs of the’ 


two great English parties, Gladstone and Balfour. The feel- 
ing of their enormous responsibility gave both an energy, 
which was stupefying in the case of Gladstone with his eighty- 
three years, and admirable in the case of Balfour. 

There is no trace in the English elections of Government 
interference. The Government, of course, strives as a party, 
defends its friends with warmth, and attacks its adversaries 
with energy. Balfour did not hesitate to go among the con- 
stituency of Gladstone and speak in favor of Gladstone’s oppo- 
nent. If such a thing should happen in Italy, if one of our 
present Ministers should go into Sicily and oppose the Marquis 
di Rudini, or into Calabria and oppose the Honorable Chimirri, 
all with one one voice would cry out at sucha scandal. The 
English, coupling the idea of right with that of duty, refuse to 
be trammeled by certain kinds of etiquette. Nevertheless, 
in England they would not tolerate scandals of another kind 
which to» frequently disgrace our elections, 

Into this brief study can ente~ 10 consideration of the polit- 
ical consequences of the presenc English elections. He who 
writes, however, cannot lay down his pen, without manifesting 
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a genuine enthusiasm for a people which enjoys its free insti- 
tutions in such a masterly manner, One cannot read unmoved 
the speeches of Gladstone demanding liberty and equality for 
Ireland, and those of Balfour putting in bold relief the dan- 
gers of a disintegration of the Empire. One cannot follow 
without admiration so many thousand men who strive, and go 
and come, and speak and write, and spend their money for the 
triumph of the cause which they believe just. After having 
seen in what manner a general election in England is carried 
on, with what energy and perseverance, with what faith and 
discipline every one fights at his post, our persuasion is con- 
Staxtly stronger that a people like the English may have its 
days of anguish and its hard trials, but that it has in itself the 
force to conquer them and to keep intact the precious 
treasures of liberty and public peace. 


WILLIAM AND BISMARCK. 
Contemporary Review, London, August. 


ONARCHY of the old patriarchal type had poor pros- 
M pects early in the sixties. The King of Prussia, how- 
ever, still clung to its traditions, and, in despair, was seriously 
thinking of abdicating. Indeed, according to some, King 
William, of Prussia, had already written out and signed his 
own abdication. 

At that moment a man appeared. He was not a learned 
person. Indeed he had learnt little as learning is currently 
understood. Much of his earlier time had been spent loung- 
ing about the grounds of his ancestral home, reading Shakes- 
peare, or now and then dipping into the pages of an old Jew 
writer—Spinoza. But nature had ordained him to be a states- 
man, even though he might never have opened a book. She 
had placed behind his piercing eyes, the gift of seeing the 
bearing of facts should they range from China to Peru. 

One day his King called him: “ Things have an ugly look,” 
said his Majesty; ‘‘the air savors of tragedy—of nasty histori- 
cal parallels: Strafford—Charles I.” 

“What of that,” was the reply—“ supposing our duty tells us 
to mount the scaffold?” 

“In that case, Vorwdrts . 
arch, 

And Bismarck settled down to his task. ‘.nd sleepless nights 
were his lot—ay, and many of them. For he and his King had 
a world in arms against them. 

Among other obstacles, a wave of crotchety Liberalism, in 
alliance with humanitarianism, was passing o-2r Europe: a 
sentimental interest in struggling nationalities, Italians, Poles, 
etc., more or less justifiable, no doubt. But the man at the 
Prussian helm had not bargained to do the work of a philan- 
thropist; no, it was as a statesman that he had undertaken his 
task. So he bore in silence the increasing hatred and slander, 
public, hidden, and high-placed, and held on. He held on, too, 
when an assassin fired at him in broad daylight, and he found 
time to call out to the crowd: “ Don’t hurt him; he can be of 
more use to us alive.” 

At last all was ready. The national failings of envy, slander, 
and dissension temporarily hid their hydra heads, and for one 
short moment this man managed to gather all the enthusiasm 
of a great historic race in his hands, 

The result was the birth of a powerful, united Germany. 

Monarchy in Germany had been raised to a position of 
unprecedented splendor mainly by the genius of this man, who 
had for twenty years remained the centre of a world’s admi- ° 
ration. 

The young heir to all this greatness had imbibed the illusion 
that the glory of it was irrevocably settled and centred in his 
person, and would remain with him even if it were to be used 
against the artificer who had laid its strong foundations. This 
conviction, added to the doubtless honest belief that the 
country was weary of the iron hand of Bismarck, led to his 
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abrupt dismissal. And for a time many signs favored the 
plausibility of this view. 

Soon the hackneyed phrase, “the dawn of a new era,” had 
obtained the currency which words have ever had with the 
shallow-minded. 

Flabby conciliation, instead of iron will, soon became the 
watchword, and the grossest servility its accompaniment. 
“ Words” the bravest and most “ high-minded” flowed in pro- 
fusion, but not a breath about the founder of his country’s 
greatness. To mention his name was next to high treason. 
If atoast to his health brought down the house, no mention 
of it appeared in the public journals, They were too much 
intoxicated by present ‘‘high-mindedness” to even think of 
registering an echo of true greatness. They were full of patri- 
otism and monarchical feeling, which they held up against the 
man who had done more to make both a reality than millions 
of them put together. 

It was left for a solitary Frenchman to exclaim: “ They will 
yet erect statues to this man, but too late for Germany’s 
honor.” 

Jt is a poor estimate of human nature to think that those 
who champion so great a man are only to be found among his 
personal friends. Bismarck cannot know some of his most 
fervid admirers, for they are of no one country or clime; they 
embrace a good percentage of those who admire genius and 
character the world over. Even if he knew them, he could 
not control the public expression of their views. 

The Emperor has courted the public opinion of the world, 
He presumed to give the pitch of conduct for the guidance of 
his time. Some of his actions (notably the International 
Labor Congress at Berlin) have sent their transient ripples to 
the most distant shores. One who aspires to play such a part 
cannot believe that every unfavorable expression of opinion 
must needs emanate from one source. That were to overrate 
the area of Prince Bismarck’s influence, and is, besides, totally 
at variance with the dictum of the German press two years 
ago, that the fallen statesman had no friends left. 

Not a friend left two years ago! Yesterday, triumphal 
progress through half Germany, official boycott notwithstand- 
ing; interviews which have called forth a world of journalistic 
condemnation, angry accusation of open opposition to the 
Emperor, want of patriotism, and so forth! 

There can be no doubt that Prince Bismarck still wields an 
extraordinary influence in South Germany, or that his pres- 
tige has increased largely of late throughout the country, at 
the expense of present office holders. Deserted by all but Ham- 
burger Nachrichten when he quitted office, he has gradually 
found strong sympathizers amongst the highest-class papers 
in different centres—e. g., the Berlin Borsen Zettung and the 
Tiagliche Rundschau, in Munich the Adlgemeine Zeitung, in 
Dresden the Nachrichten, in Leipzig the Tagedlatt ; all these 
being journals of weight and importance. How firm this hold 
has become on the best type of the nation may be inferred 
by a voice from tke camp of Bismarck’s political antagonists. 
On May 21, the Vossésche Zeitung, a high-class Berlin Liberal 
organ, after saying that the Liberal party has its own accounts 
to settle with Bismarck, proceeds : 


But whoever endeavors to lower him, or to defame him, in order to 
burn incense to the present Emperor, will not find acceptance in Ger- 
many, either at the hands of Prince Bismarck’s friends or enemies; 
but will at most only earn the applause of Court lackeys. 


If such be the opinion of Bismarck’s enemies, that of his 
admirers may be safely left to the imagination of the reader. 
The feeling entertained toward him is shown by the following, 
which the Leipziger Tageblatt reproduces (July 2) from the 
Deutsche Wochendlatt, and endorses as its own: 

It would be a mistake to harbor the idea that anything could weaken 


the sentiments of the nation for Bismarck. On the contrary, the more 
the period of his activity recedes from view, the more gigantic will 
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the figure of the Iron Chancellor grow in the imagination of the 
people. Nations usually idealize their heroes only after death; Prince 
Bismarck owes it to his retirement from office that he has become an 
ideal picture already, during his life. 
defacesuch. .. . 


It is not well to attempt to 


Bismarck has done so much for his country and for the House of 
Hohenzollern, that nothing he may do could possibly make him forfeit 
the gratitude Germany owes to him. 

The events of the last two years—the rapid decline of the 
parliamentary credit of Count Caprivi—indicate that Germany 
still requires the master hand, or at least a nerve of iron, at 
the helm. The Emperor’s loss of personal popularity at bon 
is an undoubted fact, even if we were to deduct all the public 
demonstrations in favor of Bismarck as signs of opposition to 
the Sovereign. The slightest acquaintance with the country 
convinces one tiat the people want a “man” at their back in 
peace, to say nothing of war time; and the Emperor does not 
impress the nation sufficiently as being this man. 

Is the Emperor great enough to rise superior to Coburg tra- 
ditions, and strengthen himself by reconciliation with him who 
is the greatest moral power in the country? 





CHINESE EXCLUSION. 
THE HONORABLE SIDNEY DEAN, EX-MEMBER OF CONGRESS. 
American Fournal of Politics, New York, August. 

HERE is something pitiful in China’s appeal to the United 
States to keep its treaty stipulations, as China has kept 
hers with us, and something shocking to one’s sense of jtice 
in the refusal of an official reply to her appeal, and supplen.ent- 
ing that refusal by the passage of an Act which not only 
increases the depth of the wrong against the Chinese, but 
which practically destroys the Treaty itself. This Act is 
unworthy of a great, powerful, enlightened country, in that it 
provides for holding the Chinese Government to all its Treaty 
stipulations, while it forcibly abolishes our own, This unjust 
discriminating legislation against a nation and its people, with 
whom we have been on treaty terms for many years, is felt to 
be a disgrace by the majority of our thinking people. If our 
general policy as a republic of freedom was to be changed, 
Strict justice and equity required that our prohibitory laws 
should be general, and that a refusal of citizenship among us 
should be put upon broad grounds, and applied alike to all 
nations whose citizens are seeking a home among us. It 

should follow the personality, and not the nationality. 

There are in this late Act, the seeds of a future war, more 
nearly imminent than these legislators suppose. The appeal 
of China addressed to this Government, asking what we mean 
by our refusal to answer her diplomatic correspondence, indi- 
cates that the patient Government of that people is losing its 
serenity. 

The Chinese Government has kept treaty faith. It did not 
want our missionaries nor our religion, but it has tolerated and 
protected both, even against the anger and violence of its own 
citizens. It did not want our colonies established for commer- 
cial purposes, but it has protected them. If the Chinese Gov- 
ernment should follow our example; repudiate treaty stipula- 
tions, exile all American missionaries and commercial colonies, 
and by law forbid the landing of an American upon her shores, 
the moral sense of this country would accept the act as just, 
and in accordance with China’s rights as a nation. 

Suppose China should retaliate by the exclusion of all Amer- 
icans, would not the missionaries be the first to clamor at the 
doors of our Government for protection and for compensation. 
These missionary boards do not want the Chinese to come to 
this country for Christianization; they prefer to send mission- 
aries to them, against the protests of Government and people, 
and hence no church or missionary organization has, to our 
knowledge, protested against our laws of exclusion. Suppose 
some missionary in China is blessed with converts to Chris- 
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tianity; they are no longer disciples of Confucius, but Christians. 
They are talented, educated, and with the fresh, vigorous lite 
of this age, desire to make a home and a future with us. We 
have, then, the anomaly that a Christian conversion and a 
Christian civilization is no passport to a Christian, free repub- 
lic, which admits people of all other nations and religions 
savet his Christian brother from China; and all missionary 
boards in America respond, “ Amen,” or by their silence 
acquiesce, 

In the Italian Chamber of Deputies, the premier, in answer 
to, certain demands touching the administration of foreign 
affairs, said: “ A ministry that violates international agree- 
ments is unworthy of the country, and would be placed under 
the ban of civilized governments.” Did the Italian premier 
have in view the action of our Government in its practical 
abrogation of treaty stipulations with China? The American 
Republic is old enough and sufficiently strong to treat all 
nations with equal fairness and justice, neither fearing the 
strong nor tyrannizing over the weak. 

The early statement of a Christian orator, found recorded in 
a book which all Christians reverence as divine and author- 
itative, that God has made of one blood all the nations upon 
earth, found practical acknowledgement in our Declaration of 
Independence, which declares that “all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights.” 

The condition of peoples or races is largely one of education 
or ignorance. There are structural peculiarities, idiosyncrasies, 
traits transmitted by heredity and retained by personal envir- 
onment, it is true, but a thoroughly educated Japanese, 
Chinese, or African, in applying even the principles of modern 
government, and conducting diplomatic correspondence with 
more civilized and more highly developed nations, ranks as 
the equal of the highest in his conception of the true, the 
right, and the just, in all international comity, as the records 
of our State Department will show. If these races as a whole 
are our inferiors in educational culture, they certainly appeal 
to our honor and manhood, if not to our moral sense of fair- 
ness and true equality. It is humiliating to receive, even 
indirectly, the rebuke which the Italian Premier administered, 
but it was just and deserved. 

We should take a wider and more comprehensive view of 
race and national diversities, The higher our own endow- 
ments, the greater should be our life-effort to benefit, raise, and 
bless others lower in the scale. A fixed course of equal uni- 
versal comity and justice is more forcible than an army like 
that of Xerxes, and a navy as invincible as that of the cele- 
brated Armada. 


THE LABOR PARTY IN THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 
J. Kerr Harpier, M. P. 


New Review, London, August. 


N both sides of the House there still exists a good deal of 
0 scepticism about the existence of a Labor party owing 
allegiance to neither Whig nor Tory, and determined at all 
hazards to compel attention to the condition of the people, 
and to propound remedies founded on doctrines which run 
counter to every orthodox canon of accepted political econ- 
omy. For the programme of the new Labor party is distinctly 
economic, and therein consists the difference between it and 
all that has gone before. ‘“ We are all Socialists now,” said the 
rollicking Sir William Harcourt recently, and now the Social- 
istic Labor party has come to put this profession to the test. 
Events of the recent election foretell the advent of a time 
when the Labor vote, as an independent factor, will hold the 
balance of power between the contending forces of the two 
historic parties of to-day. 

The Labor party may be reckoned to be in existence, though 
lacking in cohesion and concentration, What are the causes 
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which have produced it, and what differentiates it from othe: 
parties ? 

What is known as the Manchester School of Politics has 
been the dominating influence in Liberalism for well-nigh half 
acentury. Free Trade and Free Labor have been its watch. 
words. As an ideal it is all that could be desired; but before it 
can be realized there are certain conditions which must be ful- 
filled. Concerning free trade I have no adverse criticism to 
offer. The experience of industrial nations is clearly demon- 
strating that to the working classes it matters nothing whether 
trade be tree or fair. In well-protected Germany there have 
been riots of the unemployed in Berlin, just as there were in 
Trafalgar Square of free-trade England; while in America, the 
modern home of Protection far excellence, the iron workers of 
the Homestead mills prefer facing the unlicensed rifles cf the 
Pinkerton horde of capitalistic bullies to the living death of 
poverty which follows in the wake of low wages. Turning to 
Free Labor we find it is the old policy of /azssez faire. The 
State, in the expressive language of Lord Derby, should do no 
more than keep the ring clear while Capital and Labor are set- 
tling their little differences. With combatants equally matched 
this is the essence of fairness; but capital and labor to-day are 
not equally matched. ) 

The number of members of Trade Unions now receiving 
out-of-work pay is 5.15 per cent. Assuming—and the assump- 
tion is, unfortunately, fully justified—that the same proportion 
holds true of all classes of workmen, organized or otherwise, 
we get 650,000 as the minimum number of men out of work. 
One-half of these will have wives and the average number of 
children dependent upon them, making a total of 1,950,000 
people who are at this moment without visible means of earn- 
ing a living; and the numbers are growing alarmingly, having 
increased from 2.7 per cent. in February, 1891, to 5.15 per cent. 
to-day. Will anyone seriously contend that these men are 
equally matched with the employing class? Free labor means 
for them freedom to die of starvation, that, and nothing more. 
Free labor is a dream of the economist and the politician. It 
has no existence in the reality of every-day life. It means 
long hours, low wages, drunkenness, improvidence, squalor, 
and degradation. 

The worker, then, demands protection not for trade and 
commerce, but for his strength and skill; not against the prod- 
ucts of other lands, but against the protected privilege of the 
monopolist, and against a system which works the direst havoc 
for him and his kin. 

Here Liberalism utterly fails to meet the requirements of 
the people, and here the work of the Labor party begins. With 
the political creed of the Liberal party I have no quarrel. The 
more advanced it becomes the better it will please me. Fed- 
eral Home Rule is a goal to strive for. One man one vote is 
good, but a vote for every man and for every woman is better. 
But one man one vote does not find work for the unemployed. 
London, with its 80,000 known prostitutes, its 43,000 children 
going to school without food, its 100,000 persons earning a 
precarious income of less than 20s. a week, its overcrowd- 
ing, its squalid misery, its seething discontent (and Lon- 
don is but an enlarged edition of every industrial centre) 
is a terrible fact in our social system which we cannot forever 
ignore. , 

The Labor party, for the doing of its work, wants the 
State machinery in the most perfect possible condition, and 
is ready to welcome every possible measure that tends to 
that end. 

In the ranks of the unskilled, where competition is keenest, 
a big proportion are men who in their youth have been con- 
nected with land cultivation, but have been driven off by the 
conditions attached to their employment. A statement of the 
fact suggests the remedy. Make the conditions of life in our 
agricultural districts such that not only will they keep men at 
home, but will entice many a weary city worker into the quiet 
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and peace of the beautiful country. The Reverend Herbert V. 
Mills is demonstrating, on a farm in one of the most beautiful 
straths of Westmoreland, that the unemployed can be perma- 
nently and profitably employed in producing necessary articles 
of food which we are under the necessity at present of import- 

1 


ing largely from abroad. They manufacture no goods for sale, 


and thus meet the strong objection urged against municipal 
workshops, which tend to displace goods manufactured in the 
usual way. Whvy should nota series of such colonies be estab- 
lished by the Government throughout the country ? 

But the shortening of the hours of labor is the foremost 
demand on the labor programme at present. The present 
the 
economic teaching of Socialism, and have pledged themselves 
to work, independently of party, for the attainment of their 
ends; and I believe they can do much, There are many mem- 


House of Commons has three members who accept 


bers of clear intellect and broad sympathies whoare not bound 
by the traditions of the past, and will follow an intelligent lead 
on the Labor and Social question. I should say that during 
the first session an Eight-Hour Bill for Miners, with sufficient 
concession to meet the case of Durham and Northumberland, 
would be safe and certain of passage. This would be an admis- 
sion of the principle of State regulation of the hours of labor 
of adult males, and the rest would be comparatively easy. The 
wedge once entered would only require driving home. Other 
reforms would naturally and necessarily follow. It is to such 
work as this that the Labor party is specially called. 


THE NATIONALITY MOVEMENT OF THE DAY. 
GRAF SEEHERR TOss, 
Deutsche Revue, Breslau, Fuly. 

VERY age has its dominant ideas, and, as with everything 
E else in the world, these have their period of birth, growth, 
decay, leaving vestiges, more or less distinct, upon the book of 
history or of nature. From the hoariest antiquity the most 
powerful and enduring movements have originated in religious 
belief, or, rather, in differences about religious forms. Apart 
from heathendom it was Christianity and Islamism which 
eacli for a thousand years was inspired by the greatest relig- 
ious fanaticism, and thereby developed its highest political 
power. In modern times religion creates very little dissension 
between civilized people; forcible proselytizing is confined to 
Russia. In the rest of Europe a religious war is almost incon- 
ceivable; we have learned to be tolerant of each other’s creeds, 
and religious fanaticism has lost its world-moving power, 
There are, nevertheless, other forces in activity which, while 
wanting the dignity of religious conviction, exhibit spiritual 
forces no less threatening to the world’s peace, and concern- 
ing which no one can say to what extent they may result in 
modifying the map of Europe, and in influencing the future of 
humanity. We refer to the Nationality movement, and to 
Social Democracy. 

Of the two, Social Democracy is the more dangerous, for the 
end for which it strives, whether it be reached with or without 
bloodshed, involves the immediate overthrow of State and 
social order and the annihilation of the hard-won fruits of 
modern civilization. That-is, however, a movement of stomach 
and brute force, such as may arise in any age. We will, therefore, 
content ourselves with this passing allusion, and devote our- 
selves to the other, the Nationalist movement, which in recent 
times, that is, since Russia devoted herself to a policy of 
extension, threatens to become a serious danger for civilized 
Europe. 

The Nationalist movement—using the expression in the 
sense in which it is generally understood, that is as the newly 
awakened, earnest striving of oppressed, or politically extin- 
guished people for national independence and union with their 
brethren, speaking the same language, but politically separated 
from them—is a phenomenon of recent times, whose course 
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and origin is traceable to the dismemberment of Poland toward 
the close of the last century. A national consciousness, in tlie 
modern sense of the word, did not exist in those days. It was 
the crime of the partitioning Powers which awoke at once 
sentiment of brotherhood among all Polish-speaking States, 
and of intense hatred for the Powers which separated them. 
In course of time, innumerable Polish exiles sang the sa: 
dirge of Poland’s lament in other lands, and thereby contributed 
to awaken the sentiment of nationality among other people: 
The oppression of Germany and Spain by the First Napoleon, 
rendered general and strengthened the national consciousness 
in those countries. The sentiment found an echo in Greece, 
in Belgium, and in Russian Poland. The two first resulted in 
the reéstablishment of independent States, the last fell glori- 
ously in the too unequal struggle. 

The struggle for national and political unity exhibited itsei| 
in Germany and Italy, and contributed more or less to the 
events of 1848, and above all to the reéstablishment of Italian 
unity. 

In all these countries we see the sentiment of nationalism 
holding sway, and becoming a force which has to be reckoned 
with, The Nationalist movement is seething in Austria, it is 
stirring in Hungary, and it is cleverly utilized by the Russian 
Colossus for the furtherance of its own ends. The pending 
war, for which Russia is preparing by military equipment and 
agitation, will be a gigantic struggle for supremacy, between 
German and Slav, a struggle which will decide the fate of the 
Germans and the Magyars, the condition of civil freedom, and 
the progress of civilization for centuries to come. 

For the moment, Russia, under the visitation of famine, is 
necessitated to follow a peace policy. No one, however, can 
deceive himself with the illusory idea that this momentari 
disposition of Russia to peace implies any departure from jie: 
traditional policy which involves the possession of Constanti- 
nople, and the rulership of the world. No! Russia, which fo: 
more than a century has pressed on steadily to her aim, wi! 
certainly not withdraw at a moment when the unquenchable 
lust of France for revenge has prompted her to place hersel/ 
and all her resources at the command of Russia unsought. 
The war will come, must come, a year or two sooner or later 
is of small matter. Europe has let Russia grow too powerful, 
and now the error avenges itself. Happily Russia is a Colos- 
sus “with feet of clay,” a saying which justified itself in the 
war of 1877. The military antagonism of Russia is by no 
means to be dreaded as much as that of France. Its strength 
at the outbreak of war will exhibit itself most powerfully in 
the Pan-Slavish and orthodox religious propaganda in Austria, 
in Hungary, and the Balkan peninsula. 
fails, the “ ruble for traveling ” 


Where persuasion 
is always relied on ; and by these 
means, which only Poland and Bulgaria will manfully with- 
stand, the Austro-Hungarian Empire may well find itself in a 
position of grave perplexity. 

With a pending gigantic war, fraught with such fearful con- 
sequences, it goes without saying that not a chance must be 
thrown away. The reéstablishment of Poland is now as much 
an act of political expediency as of justice. 
the Baltic and the 


The separation of 
Black Sea Provinces from Russia would 
have the support of popular sentiment in Germany, especially 
when, as we may confidently anticipate, the German army, 
operating among them finds support and sympathy; and 
Roumania might be recompensed for honorable neutrality by 
the cession of Bessarabia. The restoration of Poland, how- 
ever, is the first step by which to counteract the Pan-Slavish 
propaganda of Russia, and both for the political and military 
effect, the organization of a Polish army should be taken in 
hand, immediately after the outbreak of the war. 

In Austria the Pan-Slavish movement is making great head- 
way, and there is no evidence of any activity on the part of 
the Government to arrest it. Let us hope earnestly that Count 
Taafe will not become an Austrian Polignac. 
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“CAHENSLYISM” VERSUS AMERICANISM. 
THE REVEREND JOHN Conway, A.M. 
Review of Reviews, London and New York, August. 


ERR CAHENSLY, the Austro-Hungarian representative 

at the Vatican, has so persistently connected himself 

with the promotion of foreignism in this country, and the util- 

ization of the Roman Catholic Church for that end, that he 

has enriched the English language with a new word, “ Cahen- 

slyism,” which signifies, and will probably be defined by the 

lexicographers of the future, as a combined effort of ecclesias- 

tics and journalists, mostly German, with the representatives 

of foreign Powers, for the purpose of promoting foreignism in 
this country through the medium of the Catholic Church, 

The men who work most strenuously for the success of the 
movement on this side of the Atlantic belong to three classes. 
First, the journalists in the German language encourage for- 
eignism. It is shocking to read the contemptuous language 
used in reference to American principles by the Catholic 
papers printed in the German language. With them Ameri- 
canization is a term of reproach and contempt. They hate 
American bishops, and they have not the courtesy to conceal 
that hatred. 

The second class who aid in this conspiracy is made up of 
priests. Many of these have come to this country late in life. 
They have not been able to shake off the influence of early 
environment. They have shown themselves utterly incapable 
of grasping American modes of thought, and the progressive 
spirit which pervades the people. The priestly promoters of 
foreignism belong chiefly to the Archbishoprics of St. Louis 
and Milwaukee. 

The third class is made up of German-American Bishops of 
whom Archbishop Katzer, of Milwaukee, holds the first place. 

The conspiracy with which they are associated has been 
growing for several years, and the country cannot afford to be 
indifferent to the methods and aims of the conspirators. As 
early as 1884, a petition signed by eighty-two German priests 
was sent to Rome praying for the removal of certain supposed 
grievances under which the German clergy was said to labor, 
and in 1886 the Rev. P. A. Abbelin went to Rome and pre- 
sented another petition from the St. Louis priests to the Prop- 
aganda. His mission to the Vatican was kept secret as long 
as possible, but Archbishop Ireland, of St. Paul, Minn., and 
Bishop Keane of the Catholic University, Washington, D. C., 
were in Rome at the time, and let in the light upon the work 
which the Milwaukee clergyman was prosecuting in the name 
of the priests of St. Louis. Through their efforts, Father 
Abbelin and the petitioners incurred a severe rebuke, but 
these latter bided their time, and the conspiracy thickened. 

This is no mere question of ecclesiastical policy. A political 
move is concealed under the name of religion. 

The Catholics of America might be willing to tolerate the 
grumblings of foreign-speaking Catholics here. But when Euro- 
pean Catholics undertake to tell the Vatican the policy which 
should be pursued by the Catholic Church in America, it is no 
wonder that American Catholics resent such interference. 
When German priests in America talk of appealing to Bis- 
marck to settle an ecclesiastical difference; when representa- 
tives of foreign Powers use their influence at the Vatican for 
the furtherance of foreign interests in the Catholic Church of 
America; when foreign diplomats speak of the great national 
influence it would give their countries if a foreign policy were 





. pursued in the affairs of the Catholic Church in Ameriea, then 


the subject assumes a political importance, and Americans, 
regardless of their religious belief, cannot afford to overlook it. 
The heart of the nation went out in gratitude to Senator Davis, 
of Minnesota, when he recently stated in the United States 
Senate that Cahenslyism is a greater menace to our country 
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than is the Chinese question. In response, Cahensly attempted 
a defense of his position. 

The following extracts from the memorial presented last 
year by Herr Cahensly to the Propaganda, affords an indica- 
tion of the aims of the conspiracy, which is treason against the 
United States: 

Moreover this question affects the interests of the countries from 
which emigration takes place. Through their immigrants, the nations 
are acquiring in the great Republic an influence and importance of 
which they will one day beable to make great profit . . . and since 
religion isthe keystone and cornerstone of every social edifice, the 
nations. have an immense interest in their emigrants being represented 
in the episcopate of the United States, by bishops of their own. And 
therein lies the reason that all the nations, whose populations are emi- 
grating to the great Republic, are expecting from the paternal solici- 
tude of the Holy See, the bishops whom their dearest interests cal 
for. 

Is it not treason against this country to invite foreign 
Powers to settle an American question, and to offer these 
Powers, by way of compensation, a profitable influence and 
importance here? 


DANISH ROMANIES. 
P. C, CHRISTENSEN, 
Fviland, Aarhuus, Fuly. 
l. 


N Denmark, and more particularly in the province Salling, we 
can show the Romanies in transition to culture and civil- 
ization, 

In the days of our parents, the Romanies in Salling were 
divided into camps, mutually treating each other with con- 
tempt. They were both of the Jowest of the low, the one camp 
consisting of Taters, ‘“‘ Nightmen,” Dogflayers, and ‘ Rascals,” 
all considered “dishonest” people; the other group, though 
they were obliged to beg their food, did not consider them- 
selves “‘dishonest,”—they did not steal. 

The peasant shunned both camps. Should a gypsy happen 
to enter his room, he would burn thyme to drive out “the 
stink of the Rascals.” It is said, that the dogs even knew the 
Romanies by smelling them and kept on barking till the 
strangers left the town. If it happened that one socially 
higher than the gypsies married such an one, then he or she 
lost caste immediately, and the children were counted outcasts. 
Such marriages were thought to be the result of witchcraft. It 
was “known” that the gypsies could overcome the most fero- 
cious dog and make him follow them, by giving him a piece of 
bread kept for some time in the armpit. People, therefore, 
also thought that the Romanies could influence men against 
their will, When Mads Bédker ran away with Ane Marie Rak- 
ker, they said that he had eaten of ker cabbage, boiled with 
horse-flesh and in horse-fat, and was therefore uncontrollable. 
Such cabbage is to be shunned. 

When the Government passed laws tending to assimilate the 
gypsies with the peasant population, fixed domiciles were 
given them and furthest down in the church were set up seats 
for the “ infamous,” where, of course, nobody else would ven- 
ture to sit. When death came, they were interred in the 
outermost corner of the cemetery, north of the church building, 
in the neighborhood of suicides, etc.,and in the beginning 
without ceremonies,—still, it was a step forward in civilization 
it was thought. 1 do not know what “ honest” people 
believed in regard to the whereabouts of gypsy souls after 
death, but this 1 am sure of, no Jutland peasant could bear 
the thought of meeting such an one in heaven, 

Whence these vagabonds came, is a mooted question. They 
were certainly not of Norse extraction. They have no flaxen 
hair, no large blue, ‘‘ watery”’ eyes. Of Eastern or Southern 
origin is their tawniness of skin, their rather handsome cheek- 
bones, long and coal-biack hair, large eyes,and ruddy lips. 
The Danish Taters say that they hail from the sunny Anda- 
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lusia. They no longer know the Tater language, the Romany 
Tschib. Their dialect has been greatly influenced by the 
languages of the various regions where they have resided fora 
time. Even their names are now changed. They call them- 
selves by Danish names. Only two names among them are 
now peculiar to them as “ Rascals,” namely Abraham and 
Diderik. When “that is an Abraham or a 
Diderik,” he means that the one spoken about isa gypsy. 
In Denmark, they are at home mainly on the Ahlheath, near 
Snejbjerg, Dejbjerg, Rénbjerg, Ry, Vinde, and Hole. The 
ITole ‘‘ Rascals” are known to be the most dirty of all gypsies, 
and are seldom allowed to come inside anybody's door. The 
Rdénbjerg ‘‘ Rascals” are so greedy, that it is not known that 
anybody has yet satisfied their cravings. Thus, each city’s 
“ Rascals ” have their distinctions. In some localities certain 
offices were always filled by men of this class. In Foustrup 
Jens Dideriksen was known as“ installed Rascal” and as ‘‘ the 
Nightman,” which proves that he at one time was a sort of 
scavenger, Chimney-sweep, etc., to rich people, also, that he 
flayed horses, dogs, etc..—employments no one else would 
undertake, As pay he got the flesh and the fat of the flayed 
animal. An “honest” man might shoot a horse, but to kill 
him by the knife was the work of the “ Rascal.” From that 
arose the saying “he used the knife like a Rascal.” Jens 
Dideriksen could read; something very unusual fora Romany. 
The question has often come to me, why do the gypsies like 
the desolation of the Jutland heath so much? Is it the 
solitude and the rest they seek, or is it the perfume of the 
heather which fascinates them; or is it the wide expanse of 
free vision and free air, which reminds them of their native 
steppes in Asia or Andalusia? 
prosaic. 


one says: 


I think the reason much more 
On the heath, they escape the watchful eye of their 
civilized neighbors’ policeman, and may roam around for a 
time as free as the birds of the air. The gypsy garment has 
no definite character, except it be its motley colors and cut, 
for itis begged from everywhere. When striped goods were 
first used for trousers, it happened that some one gave an old 
pair to a gypsy in Salling. The peasants thought it a very 
appropriate thing for a “ Rascal” to wear striped pants, and 
for a long time the Salling peasants could not be persuaded to 
buy ‘‘ Rascal goods,” as they called the striped goods. It is a 
rare thing to see a Romany in a frock-coat; he changes it 
invariably to a short cut coat by cutting it off. A “stove- 
pipe hat” is a favorite among gypsy men, because it serves as a 
handy larder. The women wear the outer skirt tucked up so as 
to use it for the same purpose. The Danish “ Rascals” are as 
fond of ornaments as others of their kind. 


THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PERIL OF FOREIGN 
IMMIGRATION TO ENGLAND, 


JULIEN DEcRAIS, 
Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, August. 


URIOUS reflections might be made as to what may be 
C called the opportunism of a people and as to the phenom- 
ena which insensibly push it forward on the road to modify its 
primitive Opinions, to turn in a direction exactly opposite to 
that which it has followed for centuries its views, its principles, 
and the inflexible pursuit of its own interests. Nothing in the 
world is so irresistible as the slow work of causes, and it must 
necessarily be the case that at a given moment truth, or what 
appears to be so, gets control] of nations which have become 
better informed and have abandoned error or the worship of 
an abstract idea to which they have long been in subjection. 
Economic questions are in the front rank of those which have 
brought about remarkable changes in the public mind of 
Europe. Ideas first proposed in a very high rank of life have 
promptly become contagious. It has been decided to antic- 
ipate the demands of people without assured income, to take 
in hand their defense, to legislate not for the community, but 
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fora class. In chambers of representatives and in the press 
there is constant talk about the regulation of labor, about pro- 
tection for the individual, about the responsibility of employ- 
ers. These speakers and writers dream of assuring, with the 
concurrence of governments, retiring pensions to workmen, of 
putting, doubtless for all time hereafter, budgets and the pro- 
duct of taxes at the service of private persons. 

England, so far, has not been carried away by these ideas. 
Of her kind she was unique, with her sneering skepticism, her 
disdain for Continental modes of proceeding, and for every- 
thing which resembled an official or legislative interference in 
questions of this order. I do not pretend that the evolution 
she is undergoing is so marked that she applauds innovations 
from abroad, or that she is ready to support the dogma of a 
protective or personal State. No, assuredly: more than one 
symptom attests the contrary, and it would be easy to produce 
in this respect striking testimony of the firmness with which 
English minds hold on to the old ideas. 

It is not speculative philosophers who have never troubled 
themselves much about the practical effect of their theories, 
who at this moment cause anxiety in Great Britain. What 
occupies, or rather what alarms, the British mind at this 
period is the increasing wave of that foreign immigration 
which formerly was received with so much good will, but 
which now is considered an encumbrance, regarded with 
apprehension, almost with terror. In days gone by it wasa 
duty and an honor to open wide the doors of the country, 
without reserve or conditions of any sort, to give entrance to 
those who made to British hospitality an appeal never disre- 
garded. They were welcome whencesoever they came, those 
workmen whom the Continent kept no longer because it did 
not appreciate their ingenuity or their skill. In the streets 
and sometimes in the workshops those immigrants elbowed 
fellow-countrymen, who had been vanquished in_ political 
struggles or had fallen from past greatness. Both classes of 
immigrants had freely disembarked at Dover, at Southampton, 
or at Folkestone, without producing a passport or documents 
establishing their identity or their resources. They had set 
foot on English soil, with head erect and firm step, for the 
asylum was sure, and they knew it. Often they became per- 
manent residents in their new abode, and conceived an affec- 
tion tor those foggy islands, so lacking in warmth and light. 

Certainly not all of them got along. For ten who succeeded 
a hundred found it difficult to obtain daily bread. At all 
events they subsisted without being reproached by their hosts 
with monopolizing a part of the gains of the nation. They 
were under the safeguard of a collection of generous tradi- 
tions. 

To-day divers symptoms indicate not obscurely that the 
power of such traditions has diminished. Already the orators 
and the pamphileteers, like sentinels posted far in the front, 
cry aloud that foreign immigration isa peril. These declare that 
the country is becoming too populous; and that the number 
of foreigners in London and at the great centres is so consid- 
erable that it is a formidable danger for the well-being of 
England, 

These declarations seem confirmed by the report of the 
Sweating Commission of the Houseof Commons. The condi- 
tion of the people employed by the “sweaters” is terrible 
Shut up in foul dens, they work eighteen hours out of the 
twenty-four for wages which barely suffice to keep body and 
soul together. No English workpeople can make headway 
against the reduction of prices brought about by the ingress 
of these foreigners. 

Various remedies have been proposed for this state of things, 
among others, the aiding the English workmen to emigrate. 
Of how little use this will prove is shown by the fact that for 


every hundred English persons who expatriate themselves, two 
hundred foreigners arrive, and the new arrivals are of a class 
inferior to those of their countrymen who came before, These 
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foreign colonies in London are not recruited by new arrivals 
alone. The women among them are very prolific and an 
absurd law authorizes marriage among the foreigners by boys 
of twelve and girls of fourteen. There is apparently no course 
open save to absolutely forbid immigrants without resources 
from sojourning on English soil. Outside of this brutal ostra- 
cism there is evidently no remedy—at least that appears to be 
the general opinion, The best plan, then, seems to be to fol- 
low boldly the example of the United States, and compel mar- 
itime companies to take back to the ports where they received 
them the weak, the sick in body and mind, in a word, all 
individuals likely to become a public charge. This is the pro- 
ject which courageous and patriotic members of the House of 
Commons should undertake to carry through. Robbing the 
English.workman of his work, reducing him to misery, urging 
women to prostitution and men to crime, these are the evils 
which indiflerence to foreign immigration encourages. Does 
Great Britain wish to continue to be still longer the pestilent 
refuge of everything which is miserable and corrupt? 

England under the pressure of the facts attending this great 
influx of foreigners, is changing her ideas. The old city of 
liberalism and free trade, Manchester, attacks without mercy 
the principles which have constituted its glory, In that 
famous manufacturing town they do not hesitate to say that 
Cobden was well enough in his day; in the half century since 
his time, however, the opinions of the great economist have 
lost their worth and have now naught but an historic value. 
What is seen around us, it is asked. With the exception of 
England the whole world is eminently protectionist, even to 
the English colonies. At a meeting in Manchester, a few 
weeks ago only, there was loud applause when Colonel Howard 
Vincent, representing Sheffield, said: ‘Cobden deceived him- 
self twice. In 1846, he declared that the Americans would 
draw their provisions from the United Kingdom, and that they 
would have no market but ours. Cobden added that in five 
years almost all Europe would necessarily adopt the system of 
free trade. Here was a double and fatal deception which 
events have wholly belied!” Thus under the new economic 
conditions in Great Britain there is going on a species of 
transformism not less clrious than the biological hypothesis 
to which Darwin has given his name. 





SERVIA AND THE SERVIANS. 
C. St. JAVANOIC. 
Ausland, Stutigart, Ne. 25. 

ERVIA and the Servians are so little known to outsiders 
that a brief resumé of these subjects is likely to be of 
interest. This is the more likely because of the great political 
rdle which Servia will doubtlessly be called upon to play in the 

‘ settlement of the Oriental Question. 

Servia has fifteen political divisions with as many capital 
cities. Belgrade, the State capital, has a population of 60,000 ; 
the whole country of 2,500,000, The country embraces 48,586 
square kilometres, It is a constitutional kingdom. The 
income of the realm, according to a recent annual report, was 
36,400,000 francs. The outlay was no larger. Confessionally 
the population are in great majority adherents of the Greek 
Church. The Mohammedan contingent represents only 7.6 
per cent.; the Roman Catholic, 4.3 per cent.; the Jewish, 2.2 
per cent.; the Protestants,0.4 percent. As td nationality 89 
per cent. are Servians, 7.9 Roumanians, 1.8 Czechs, 0.2 Jews, 
1.1 per cent. Germans. By a larger proportion of the popula- 
tion, both in the towns and in the country, the Church is more 
hated and ridiculed than loved and honored. 

The old form of family life in Servia continued down into 
the present century, and is only disappearing now. It is called 
Zadruga, and consists of a monarchy in miniature, and, from 
an economic point of view, to use the expression of the special- 
ist Schiiffle, it is ‘ta veritable fructifying and rearing cell,” which 
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not Only secured material satisfaction for all the members, but 
also produced strong characters and a good moral life. There- 
fore, too, it did much to aid in throwing off the Turkish yoke, 
which had lain heavily upon the country for five whole cen- 
turies. Such a family included not only parents and children, 
but an entire circle of blood relatives, sometimes to the eight- 
ieth degree, and oniy a short time ago it happened that eight 
young men entered the army at one time from a single family 
commune. Such a circle produces and consumes in common. 
It stands under the leadership of a man who is chosen on 
account of his ability, and it generally happens that one of the 
younger men is selected for this dignity. The leader manages 
the division of labor, buys and sells, keeps accounts, and repre- 
sents the family commune politically. 

The decision in case of marriages does not, however, rest 
with him, but with the oldest male member of the commune, 
whose will in this matter is absolute. It not infrequently hap- 
pens that among the peasants the girls are stolen, although 
often with their own consent, and taken as wives. When suc- 
cessful, the fact is made known to the neighbors by pistol shots. 
The parents then have the right of demanding back their 
daughter; generally, however, they are satisfied to be appeased 
by gifts of cows, sheep, etc., by the groom, When the 
family commune system was in full sway, the moral status of 
the people was high, and laws were strictly enforced. Under 
Prince Milosh it happened that a man who had stolen a smal! 
quantity of sugar was punished by death. In recent years the 
old system has been slowly breaking up. Young men when attain- 
ing legal age now begin to start out for themselves. This brings 
with it the division of family funds, and as a consequence the 
concentrated powers of capital and labor, which the family 
commune could command, are now lacking. Those communes 
which still exist are in a flourishing condition, while the peas- 
ant who is laboring for himself individually has not the money 
to procure agricultural machinery, buy larger tracts of lanci, 
support himself during seasons of famine, and the like. As a 
result the average Servian peasant is now a poor man. During 
the greater portion of the year he sleeps on the bare ground, 
and his house isa mere hovel. He makes nearly everything 
that he needs himself, shirts, clothing, shoes, ete. 

Among the causes that have produced this deplorable state of 
affairs are also the political animosities, which are bitter in the 
extreme. Representatives elected by one party are in danger 
of being murdered by the other before reaching the capital 
city. 

Reforms of all kinds have been proposed to better the con- 
dition of the people. Among the philanthropists is Dr. Stan- 
ojewitz, wno, in his book entitled “The Interests of the 
Servians,” suggests the establishment of volunteer associations 
to take the place of the family communes of old. The State 
is to establish such associations, founding a certain number 
every year: the State is also to manage the entire credit sys- 
tem, and establish certain minimum prices in the business 
transactions between private persons and the associations, 
and also with foreign countries. In other words, the scheme 
is One not unlike the ideals which were proposed by the Ger- 
man Socialist, Lasalle. 

The soil of Servia on the whole is productive, and adapted’ 
to many kinds of grain, fruits, etc. Irrigation, however, is 
still wanting, and as a result many districts are uncultivated. 
The chief products are wheat, corn, oats, and barley. 
districts are famous for their hams and cheese. The peasants 
use cornbread almost entirely. Dried prunes and wine are also 
used a great deal by the peopie. These, together with cattle 
and swine, constitute the chief articles of export. King Milan 
personally did much to advance the interests of the prune cul- 
ture, and at hisown expense erected drying-lhouses on the Eng- 
lish plan. These, however, are not used by the people. Wine 
can be produced at lower rates in Servia than in Central 
Europe, even cheaper then beer. 


Certain 


There are Servian peasants 
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who have as high as 120,000 liters of one kind. In 1890 two 
large companies were organized to advance the meat industry 
of the country, and one company agreed to sell 40,000 hogs for 
the English trade annually. One of the results of the move- 
ment was a tariff war between Servia and Austria. Among the 
exports for 1888 were 41, 300,000 kilogrammes of prunes, 2,400, - 
ooo liters of wine, and 216,000 hogs. Manufactures are in their 
infancy. There is one cloth-mill, one glass-factory, and one 
match-factory in the country. Steam mills have been generally 
established. The quicksilver and coal-finds are being devel- 
oped. The State is the owner of much of the land and nearly 
all the forests. The railroads of Servia have a length of 526 
kilometres. Connection with Turkey by rail is opening up a 
splendid market in the East. 
per cent, 


The rates of interest are 10-12 
In 1886 there were 544 schools in the country and 
there were 244 elementary pupils to every 1,ooo inhabitants. In 
1884 there were 916 analphabets in every 1,000 Servians. In 
times of peace the army numbers 20,242 men; in war time it is 
265,000. The entire debt is 206,700,000 francs. 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


LITERARY PARIS. 


THEODORE CHILD. 
Harper's Magazine, New York, August. 
Il. 

E will next take an indirect disciple of M. Renan, M. 
W Paul Bourget, born in 1853, who became famous within 
the past ten years, 

M. Paul Bourget’s first literary efforts were three volumes 
of verse, La Vie Inquiéte, Edel, and Les Aveux, in which he 
described the vibrations of his soul in contact with thoughts, 
hopes, desires, and memories, and sang with melancholy, 
dreamy refinement on the theme of love. The writer of these 
verses appeared to be a delicately sensitive and somewhat 
naive observer, whom the brutality of real life at once surprised 
and horrified. 

M. Bourget next came before the world in the rdle of a 
critic, almost of a prophet, and certainly of an educator and 
a vulgarizer in a series of monographs which have been col- 


lected into four volumes under the titles of Essays de Psy- , 


chologte, Contemporaine, and Etudes et Portraits. 

Finally M. Bourget appeared as a novelist and won the favor 
of the feminine public especially by the volumes Z’/rréfaradle, 
Cruelle Enigme, Crime D'Amour, André Cornélis, Mensonges, 
Le Disciple, Caur de Femme, and Pastets, 

As for M. Bourget’s essays—essays in psychology, he calls 
them—we find them mainly interesting as the history of the 
author's Own moral and intellectual development. At the 
same time, while writing the history of his own soul he writes a 
considerable fragment of the moral history of our epoch. 

M. Bourget’s novels are the natural outcome of his essays in 
psychology. M. Bourget, the novelist, deals with dramas of 
conscience, with moral scruples, remorse, repentance, expia- 
tion, and purification. 

But while respecting and admiring many of M. Bourget’s 
types, we do not yet find in his novels the work of a great 
artist in fiction. We see no strong personality, no raciness of 
sensation, no grand power of creation, but in its place a great 
deal of laborious assimilation. However, with his great quali- 
ties and small defects, M. Bourget has written books which 
charm, touch, and cause us to reflect. 

M. Anatole France, novelist, critic, and poet, amorous of 
erudition and of concise subleties of thought, was born at 
Paris in 1844, His first literary essays affiliated him to the 
Parnassian group, and produced the elegant, tender, and 
mellifluous poet of the volumes entitled Vers Dorés (1873) and 
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Les Noces Corinthiennes (1876). The novel next tempted him 
and he published Le Crzme de Sylvestre Bonward, Les Désirs de 


Jean Servien, Jocast et le Chat Maigre, and Thais (1890). 


Meanwhile, in 1888, he had become the weekly chronicler of 
“La Vie Litteraire” in the journal Le Temps, an almost 
official and distinguished situation. Thanks to his two 
columns of causerze in the Saturday number of Le Temps, M. 
France, who three or four years ago was known only to a 
limited circle, has become one of the most famous and brilliant 
lights of French culture and criticism. 

M. France admits only subjective criticism. “As I under- 
stand it,” he writes in the preface to the first volume of his 
Vie Littéraire, “criticism, like philosophy and history, is a 
sort of novel for the use of circumspect and curious minds, 
and every novel, if we look at it in the right light, is an auto- 
biography. The good critic is the one who narrates the 
adventures of his soul in the midst of masterpieces. There is 
no objective criticism any more than there is objective art, and 
they who imagine that they put anything except themselves 
into their works are dupes of a most fallacious illusion. : 
In order to be perfectly frank the critic ought to say, ‘ Gentle- 
men, 1 propose to talk about myself with regard to Shake- 
speare, Racine, Pascal, or Goethe, 
text.” 


It is a very good pre- 


This exposition of principles reveals the fascinating person- 
ality of M. Anatole in his three-fold capacity of poet, critic, 
and amiable, if not profound, philosopher, and it is due to the 
intermingling play of these three mental attitudes that he is 
one of the most complete literary souls of modern France, and 
one of the most characteristic. Like his master, M. Renan, he 
is a prodigious artist in ideas. Even in his novels he retains 
this characteristic, for his 7/ais has no other object than to 
show the diversity of human opinions, and the charm of all of 
them. 

Passing to a later stage we find the term, Decadent, which 
originated in the hazard of newspaper polemics. The epithet, 
which a journalist applied as a taunt, was accepted out of 
bravado by a band of youthful revolutionists, who hoisted the 
flag of revolt in 1885, to protest against the materiality and 
grossness of the naturalists who had then reached the apogee 
of their glory. Since then the Decadent, or Symbolist group, 
has had time to grow, to prosper, to have a chief and a pleiad 
of adepts, and even to have been already proclaimed exhausted 
and dead as a nucleus of poetic and literary activity. 

The moral characteristic of the Decadents seems to be a 
tendency to seek the rare, the precious, the exquisite, and 
even the perverse; they are morbid and aristocratic, and full 
of disdain of the irredeemable multitude. They are horrified 
by the turpitude of democratic and materialist reality, and 
they exhale their disgust in grave or ironic writings, 

The Decadent movement has given rise to several sub- 
groups of instrumento-symbolistes, intimistes, including many 
ill-balanced minds and vague theorists, who seek 1.) formulate 
the relations, correspondences, and aflinities between certain 
sounds, forms, and colors, and states of the soul. The ten- 
dency of the school is towards Mandarinism and the creation 
of esoteric literature. Like Théophile Gautier, the contemp- 
orary Decadent hates the Bourgeois. 

Finally some of the Decadents are ready to throw rhyme 
overboard also, together with the casura and to leave the 
quantity of the verse to the choice of the poet, so that poetry 
would remain an absolutely free art, untrammeled by conven- 
tion and rules, and would thus depend exclusively on the talent 
of the poet. 


Nevertheless there are verses in the works of Verlaine, 
Laforgue, Moréas, and others of the group, and of the 
Americans Francis Vielé Griffin, and Stuart Merrill that 
are exquisitely musical and singularly expressive in the 
order of delicate sensations, and ultra-sensitive psychic percep- 
tions, 
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ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF OUR ALPHABET. 
CHARLES W. SUPER. 


Bibliotheca Sacra, Oberlin, O., Fuly. 


HE earliest mode of writing was pictorial delineation in 
some rude form. This hardly deserves the name of writ- 
ing, and was wholly inadequate for the expression of abstract 
ideas, but it occupied the place that was afterwards much bet- 
ter filled by writing proper. The problem that then presented 
itself to the minds of those persons who were not satisfied to 
follow tradition unreflectingly was how to represent to the 
eye the names of objects as well as the things, and mental proc- 
esses as well as material objects. It was to invent a system 
of graphic symbols that would represent physical entities as 
embodied in the sound of the human voice. While the num- 
ber of sounds which the human voice is capable of producing 
is infinite, those that are used in speech are relatively small in 
the civilized languages, and were originally smaller. An arbi- 
trary symbol to represent a simple sound would, therefore, 
seem to be an invention which a person of ordinary capacity 
could make, But experience shows that, as in the case of 
Columbus, what is very easy when once done, may be impos- 
sible to any but the greatest minds. Until the age and the 
man appear together the deed remains undone, the discovery 
unmade. 

Arguing from the analogies of the case, it seems probable 
that the inventor of the alphabet was acquainted with at least 
one foreign language. While it is true that a person of reflec- 
tive mind could hardly help noticing the frequent recurrence 
of simple sounds in his native tongue, and might even realize 
that the whole number was not large, it is hardly probable that 
he would turn the knowledge to practicalaccount. All ancient 
mythologies attribute the invention of writing to a god; the 
achievement was regarded as transcending human capacity, 
and no mortal would sacrilegiously propose changes, even 
though they would be manifest improvements. But the acquis- 
tion of a foreign language enables one to regard his own more 
philosophically, and it is the almost unanimous testimony of 
antiquity, that the Phoenicians invented the alphabet, after 
they had obtained a knowledge of the Egyptian system of 
graphic representation. Of this remarkable people, Professor 
Sayce says: “ They lacked originality, but they were gifted 
beyond most other races, with the power of assimilating and 
combining, of adapting and improving on their models. 
Phoenician art was derived from Egypt, Babylonia, and, in 
later times, from Assyria. The Phoenicians were the most 
skillful workmen of the ancient world. But the most precious 
acquisition of the Phoenicians was the alphabet. This was 
borrowed by the settlers in Caphtor or the Delta from their 
Egyptian neighbors in the time of the Middle Empire, or the 
early days of the Hyskos dominion—all the encumbrances of 
the Egyptian system of writing being discarded by a people 
who possessed the practical habits of traders and merchants. 
It soon found its way to the mother country, where the Egyp- 
tian names of the letters were replaced by native ones drawn 
probably from an older script now termed Hittite, and from 
the mother country it was disseminated through the Western 
world,” 

This is the generally accepted theory, but there are a few 
dissenters. Faulman is disposed to attribute the invention to 
Moses. Dr. E. Meyer holds that the Phoenicians obtained the 
alphabet in a more or less complete state from the Hittites. 
Recently it has begun to appear that Egyptian civilization is 
no older than that which existed along the lower course of 
the Euphrates. Professor de Lacouperie says that the Chinese 


* characters are derivatives from the cuneiform symbols once in 


use in Babylonia; and it seems not improbable that the myste- 
rious empire of the Hittites may yet prove to have been the 
oldest of organized governments. 

Cureiform records extend some four thousand years before 
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our era,and the suggestion of Canon Taylor that the beginning 
of the graphic art in the Nile valley must be placed some seven 
or eight thousand years before our era is not extravagant. 

But it was the Phoenicians who gave the invention to the 
world. Through their colonies and trade routes they dissem- 
inated the seed which produced the great crop of alphabets 
now in use throughout the world. 

The following table by Canon Taylor gives the generally 
accepted genealogy 
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We moderns do not adequately realize the difficulty that 
confronted the ancients in the lack of suitable writing mate- 
rial. The Egyptian papyrus and parchment came into use at a 
comparatively late period. Stone and clay preceded them 
in Assyria and Babylonia; wood, leather, and stone in Egypt; 
bark and linen in Italy; stone, wood, and metal among the 
Greeks. The Phoenicians evidently used some more perish- 
able material, for very few of their inscriptions are extant. The 
oldest inscription containing the Semitic type of alphabet is 
that of the so-called Moabitish stone, the date of which is 
about g00 B.C. The earliest Semitic letters are preserved in 
two types—the Sidonian and the Moabite. The latter is clearly 
the parent of the Greek. But the fact that an inscription of 
the same type was found in Sardinia, and another in Malta, 
proves that this alphabet was widely disseminated. The best 
evidence on this head is the names of the Greek letters which 
have no meaning in Greek butare significant in Semitic. 

The relationship of the Greek to the Semitic 1s further 
shown by the fact that the oldest inscriptions are intended to 
be read from right to left. An ntermediate step was the 
method of writing from right to left, and from left to right 


alternately. In rapid writing the order from left to right has 
a considerable advantage. 
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MICHAEL ANGELO. 
Comre CHARLES DE Movy. 
Le Correspondant, Paris, Fuly 25. 
N the presence of a being so extraordinary as Michael 
Angelo, criticism has the right to ask to what he owed his 
genius. Was he a spontaneous creation of nature? Was he, 
on the contrary, the highest development of a succession of 
ideas anterior to him, the representative and continuer of a 
tradition? Had he, who never had real disciples, a master ? 

Here we must distinguish, | think, between the creative 
power of Michael Angelo and his moral inspiration. So far as 
regards his creative power, 1 consider that he had no ances- 
tors. I would apply to him this phrase: prelem sine matre 
creatam, This is rather a special feature of his genius than an 
addition to his glory. Others as great as he, Phidias and 
Raphael, were the result of a school, and received instruction, 
the resources and thought of which they developed infinitely. 
Phidias was the lineal heir of the second period of Greek 
archaism, of the learned and sacerdotal sculptors of Sicyon, 
whose forms he made supple, whose latent strength he brought 
out, whose sad and inflexible ideal he transfigured and made 
divine. Raphael was the pupil of the Umbrians, who allied 
themselves with the artless painters of the thirteenth century, 
the descendants of the Byzantines and the workers in mosaic. 

I am not able to discover any tradition which can claim to 
have given rise to the movement, the shapes, the muscular 
action, of Michael Angelo. He owes nothing to the Greeks of 
the great centuries, for if you can find any similarity between 
the sleeping Adam of the Sixtine Chapel and the //zssus of the 
eastern front of the Parthenon, it is but a chance resemblance 
and not in the least a reminiscence. The tormented attitudes 
ofthe Rhodians and the torso of Apollonius doubtless charmed 
Michael Angelo, without being able to exercise a real influence 
over his vigorous mind. In no degree did he assimilate the 
Hellenic style. The Italians of the Middle Ages, even Masac- 
cio, have left no mark of their manner in the works of Angelo. 
You will be convinced of this by studying in the Sixtine 
Chapel the frescoes on the side walls, the productions of 
Cosimo Rosselli, Botticelli, Luca Signorelli, and others, which 
were doubtless noble and charming compositions before 
Michael Angelo diminished their lustre by the divine poem 
which makes we blind to all their beauties. Ghirlandajo gave 
Angelo technical lessons in his youth, but soon exclaimed in 
the presence of his unmanageable pupil: “ He knows more 
than we.” In reality the master had taught his scholar noth- 
ing but the elements. Scarcely was Michael Angelo in poses- 
sion of these when he bounded forward, solitary and superb, 
always advancing with rapid strides, and relying absolutely on 
no one save himself, not only in his isolated figures, but also in 
his immense and complicated compositions, not less foreign 
to Greek simplicity than to the mild and placid arrangement 
of the great artists who were his predecessors. The J/oses, the 
Stbyls, the Last Fudgment are, from head to foot, unique in 
the history of art. 

The moral inspiration of Micnael Angelo cannot be rated in 
the same way as his creative power. Mr. Emile Ollivier, in 
his recently published book* on the mighty, Italian artist, fol- 
lowing other criticisms which he has collected, recognizes that 
the great Florentine had, we will not say two masters or two 
guides (for such, a man like him could not have had), but two 
exterior revelations, adequate to his genius, associated in some 
sort with his soul, and the influence of which is visible in all 
his works. One of these revelations is The Bible, the other 
Dante. 

Angelo was penetrated to the depths of his heart by the 
striking beauties of Genesis; in his vast breast he inhaled the 
ardent breath of the Psalms, of Ezekiel, and of Isaiah. It was 
their vision-beholding genius which he incarnated in the 

* Michel Ange, par Emile Ollivier, de I’ Academie Francaise. 
Paris, Garnier. 
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marble of the Moses and the frescoes of the sacred wall. 
Under the action of their lyric enthusiasm, borne, so to speak, 
on the wings of flame of the prophets and mysterious pytho- 
nesses, he reached the summits of divine and terrestrial 
In him vibrated the soul of the seers and prophets of 
Israel, when he drew the Creation, the brightness of the first 
days of the world, the final rewards and punishments, all that 
formidable epic of earth and heaven. 

With the Bible, as I have said, it was Dante who was the 
friend, the counsellor, the companion of the artist, haunted 
like Dante by scenes beyond the tomb. At the distance of 
two centuries these two men move in the mysterious with the 
same undaunted power, We can comprehend that the D7vina 
Commedia was the book which was dearest of all profane books 
to the painter of the Last Fudgment. Undeniable is the 
analogy between these two giants, bent over the infernal abyss, 
enveloped with celestial light, and who seem to carry on in 
infinite space, above the heads of human mortals, a sacred 
dialogue. Dante was for Michael Angelo what Virgil was for 
Dante. The Florentine poet said to the poet of the ned, 
with ‘‘a great love”: “Thou art my master and my author.” 
Likewise Michael Angelo, who knew by heart the entire Divina 
Commedia, declared, with tender veneration, in 


annals. 


one of his 
admirable sonnets, consecrated to the memory of Dante: “I 
would give for his grandeur of soul the happiest fortune in the 
world”; and in another poem: ‘‘ There was never here below 
a greater man than he.” 

There have been none greater than Dante, it is true; but his 
equals, though very few in number, have lived, and one of them 
is Michael Angelo. He has taken a place in the /emf/a serena 
of which Lucretius speaks, among the demi-gods, the relative 
eminence of whom it is idle to dispute about, since they are all 
of the same glory. 1 recall a passage of the /mztation, where 
itis said: “ Seek not to know if this saint is more holy than 
that one, or which is the highest in the kingdom of heaven. . . 
I embrace them all in my immense love.” 
the masters of art. 


It is the same with 
In the splendor where they live forever, 
there is no degree. All have received the supreme grace which 
is the contemplation of the ideal. Homer and Phidias, Dante 
and Virgil, Michael Angelo and Raphael, are surrounded by 
the same dazzling light. They all soar above the earthly life, 
and woe to the critics who weigh such in their petty scales, 
woe to the profane who have not adored them. 
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TRANSFER OF POWER BY COMPRESSED AIR. 
FRANZ BENDT. 
Ueber Land und Meer, Stutigart, August. 

ODERN technical science, in spite of its enormous 
M achievements, has frequently been subjected to the 
reproach that it has decreased the general sum of human hap- 
piness, for the benefit of a favored few. 
applicable to steam technics. 





This is especially 
The steam-engine has depreci- 
ated the value of mechanical labor,and human muscle is unable 
to compete with a machine that needs only coal for its con- 
sumption. Practically it was the introduction of the steam- 
engine that created the fourth estate and raised the social 
question which, like a red ghost menacing, stalked into our 
modern life. 

The steam-engine must be regarde.. as the first step in the 
development of modern technical science. “New methods are 
continually being inaugurated, and there is now a hope for the 
reéstablishment of an approximate equilibrium of social con- 
ditions. 

Great apparatus for the economy of labor depend on capital 
for their introduction ; it has hence been impossible for the 
laborer or small capitalist to compete with the great capitalists. 
This is now changed! 

The diversion in the new direction was inaugurated by the 
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use of electricity. By means of the electric current, it is possi- 
ble to transfer available power, wherever found, for utilization 
at any required spot. Its divisibility, moreover, renders it dis- 
tributable in any required quantity, thus admitting of furnish- 
ing a cheap supply of mechanical power to small consumers. 

A new method for the transfer of mechanical power over 
great distances is by means of compressed air. The plan is, 
in general terms, as follows: Air is submitted to pressure in 
compressors, and then transferred, with measurable force 
through pipes to an ordinary steam-engine. The air enters 
this and operates it like steam under pressure. The method 
has already had practical application for special purposes. 
Mayerhofer, for example, drove and regulated Paris clocks 
with compressed air. The transfer of power by means of 
atmospheric pressure, did not, however, excite any widespread 
interest, until Viktor Popp, in Paris, gave practical application 
to a special modification of the principle. 

Paris is singularly adapted for the introduction of such an 
enterprise, possessing as it does a widespread network of sub- 
terranean canals through which the pipes containing the com- 
pressed air could be laid in all directions. Where no such 
facilities exist, the expense of providing for the conduct of the 
pipes will be an obstacle, for it goes without saying that the 
costs of imbedding an electric wire will be very light in com- 
parison with the costs of laying iron pipes or cylinders of con- 
siderable diameter. 

Popp’s first experiment which may be taken as a guide for 
all future enterprises in this direction, is in the neighborhood 
of Belleville, Rue St.-Fargeau: Here eleven steam-boilers and 
eight steam-engines operate the atmospheric compressors. 
These last again compress the air into eight reservoirs, sub 
jecting it to a pressure of six atmospheres. This condensed 
air, representing a force of 2,000 horse-power, flows through a 
main-pipe seven kilometres long for distribution to different 
parts of the city. 

The first establishment has been recently extended, and 
new centres are in course of erection. - Especially noticeable is 
the great central on the Seine, on the Quaz dela Gare. At 
present it operates up to 10,000 horse-power, but it is designed 
for 24,000, To this end the main pipe, with a diameter of 300 
millimetres will be supplemented with a new network of mains 
of 500 millimetres for “ short distances.” 

The great value of such central establishments is directly 
apparent. They will enable the artisan and private house- 
holder to command mechanical force at a cheap rate, free the 
city from the intolerable noise and smoke and soot of the 
steam-engine, and locate all danger from explosions due to 
high tension at a distance. The method of power-transfer by 
atmospheric pressure has one special advantage not shared by 
the electric method. The air, rushing through the distributing 
pipes under a pressure of six atmospheres, enters the working 
machine very much chilled, and can be utilized, not only to 
drive the machine, but also for the distribution of cold air 
through the apartments, The system has consequently 
received considerable application for cooling purposes. One 
of the principal establishments for this purpose is in the 
Bourse de Commerce, in the vaults of which cold air cellars are 
erected for the storage of food substances, which it is not 
desirable to send at once to the market. On the military side, 
- too, the possibility of utilizing this method for the mainte- 


nance of a supply of fresh provisions, in the event of Paris being 
subjected to another siege, has not been overlooked. 

ompressed air is admirably adapted to tunneling and 
mining, and in this department it is no slight advantage that 
the escaping air improves the atmospheric conditions of the 
cutting, in lieu of vitiating it with the noxious gases of com- 
bustion. 

For the moment there is fierce strife between the electri- 
cians and the supporters of atmospheric pressure. However, 
such disputes are to be welcomed as in the public interest, for 
their tendency is to provoke a spirit of emulation leading to 
further progress and the general benefit of humanity. 
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TRAGEDIES AND COMEDIES OF SUPERSTITION. 
THE DEVIL IN THE DRIED FRUIT—LIKE CAUSES UNLIKE 
RESULTS, 

C, HECKER, 

Gartenlaube, Leipzig, August. 


HAT the Evil One seeks to tempt people through their 
fondness for fresh fruit, has been universally believed. 
ever since the Fall of Man; but how careful one must be to 
guard against the so-called Hu/ze/n, or dried-fruit-devils when 
indulging in dried fruit, may be gathered from the example of 
a boy who in this way gave entrance to no less than ten devils 
into his body, and this, too, through the instrumentality of a 
previously blameless woman, who, in pure good nature, gave the 
child a handful of dried fruit, but who was afterwards denounced 
by the Evil One himself as a witch. One need only picture to 
himself the horror with which people regarded and spoke of a 
person “ten times possessed,” to form an idea of the condition 
of the poor child. All the laws of nature and of Christian 
morality appear to have been in a moment subverted ; the boy 
beat his parents unmercifully, and assailed in wanton violence 
everything which good children hold sacred. 

Fortunately, not far from the scene of this horrible occur- 
rence, there was a Capuchin monastery in which was a valiant 
monk named Father Aurelian, who, with the approval of his 
spiritual superiors, courageously undertook to combat the 
demoniacal host, and in a four-times renewed charge with stole 
and censer, and the fragments of the Holy Cross, pressed the 
devils so hard that unwillingly, but without confession of their 
personal guilt, they retreated, sighing and groaning, into hell. 
The prudent exorcist, however, declined to release the boy’s 
bands and lead the assemblage in chanting the Te Deum in 
celebration of his victory, until, in reply to his oft-repeated 
question, “ Have you arrived there safely?” a wailing, melan- 
choly voice, tinctured with the subterranean character of its 
origin, responded, mockingly, ‘‘ Thanks, yes.” There was now 
no further question of being imposed upon by their devilish 
cunning; the boy’s bands were loosed, and the Te Deum: cele- 
brated, but unfortunately without the characteristic accompani- 
ment of the crackling of the brands with which the dispenser 
of the Hutzel, or dried fruit, should have been burned. That 
this ceremony of roasting the witch was omitted was certainly 
not the fault of the pious Father Aurelian, whose original 
account in the Cologne Gazette, not, as might be supposed, in 
the dark Middle Ages, but in the year of Grace, 1891, threw a 
side light on the condition of culture at Wemding, Bavaria, 
the scene of the occurrence which afforded the world a start- 
ling commentary on our boasted Nineteenth Century civiliza- 
tion. 

Not long before, the criminal court of Saargemund was con- 
cerned in the investigation of an entirely opposite sample of 
superstitition, in which, not the Devil, but the Saviour of 
Mankind was claimed to be in possession, but which, never- 
theless, led toa charge of fraud. The accused was the daughter 
of simple peasant farmers, Katharine Filljung, born in the vil- 
lage of Biidingen. From childhood up she was sickly, and, 
according to her own account, was healed by a wonderful 
vision of the Holy Mother of God which she experienced in 
the Catholic Church of Saargemund. On the strength of this 
vision, and others which she claimed were subsequently 
accorded to her, she pretended to a mission, and in the course 
of six years succeeded in extracting from her believers, mostly 
women, a trifle of 150,000 marks ($37,500). The money was, 
however, applied to the establishment of a magnificent orphan 
asylum, and the courts acquitted her of fraudulent intent. 

The two cases above cited are equally samples of hysteria, 
that still but imperfectly understood derangement of the nerv- 
ous system. Hysteria was responsible for the violent out- 
breaks of the Wemding boy; and to the evidence of the court 
physician as to the nature of her disease, the holy girl of Biid-- 
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ingen owed her acquittal, although the evidence certainly 
pointed to a measure of conscious deception on her part. But, 
as was argued on the trial itis a peculiarity of this disease that 
along with extreme nervous tension there exists an irresistible 
desire to attract notice, which, whether due to external sug- 
gestion or to auto-suggestion, may very easily reach that stage 
at which the patient is no longer capable of distinguishing the 
true from the false, the memory of actual occurrences from the 
memory of fleeting fancies; and in which even the action of 
the nerves of sensation is sometimes suspended, so that, 
strange as it may appear, the patient may be subjected to bod- 
ily injury withont experiencing pain. 

In this case of the holy maid of Biidingen, she claimed as 
before said, to be possessed of the Holy Saviour, for whose sake 
she every Friday went, or apparently passed through the agon- 
ies He suffered at the Crucifixion, beginning at nine o'clock, 
and gradually sinking into unconsciousness, to arouse herself 
at three o’clock with the words £/oz, -loz, Lama, Sabacthani, 
and Father into Thy hands I commend my spirit. 

It would be impossible to find a case affording a more per- 
fect example of so-called ‘‘ stigmatization,” or one in which the 
blasphemous possibilities of the disease are exhibited in a more 
glaring light. 





HISTORICAL NOTES ON THE GOLD CURE. 
PROFESSOR H. CARRINGTON BOLTON, 
Popular Science Monthly, New York, August. 

VOIDING all discussions of the merit or demerits of the 
A so-called bichloride-of-gold cure, now so prominently 
forced on the public attention, we propose to show that the 
use of gold is not so novel as commonly thought, and to indi- 
cate the opinions held with respect to alleged tinctures of gold 
in past ages. 

The precious metal has been exployed externally, internally, 
and by sympathy, for a great number of the ills that flesh is 
heir to, for over two thousand years. Evidently the alchemists 
and the ancients imagined that some of the noble properties 
of the precious metal would, in some mysterious way, be trans- 
ferred to the patient who took it. 

Something of this sympathetical and mental effect was evi- 
dently sought to be attained in the very first instance of the 
administration of gold recorded in history. ‘‘ And Moses took 
the (golden) calf which they had made and burnt it with fire, 
and ground it to powder and strewed it upon the water, and 
made the children of Israel drink of it.”” (Exodus, xxxii. 20.) 

Pliny in his marvelous compilation “ Natural History,” writ- 
ten about 70 A.D., has a paragraph on the “ medicinable virtues 
of gold, which in divers waies is effectual in the cure of many 
diseases. For first of all, sovereign it is for green wounds if it 
be outwardly applied.” Pliny describes a form of liniment of 
gold, “ torrefied with salt and schistis”” which “ healeth the foul 
tetter that appeareth in the face,” fistulas, etc., and he alludes 
to a preparation of gold in honey which “doth gently loose the 
belly if the navel be anointed therewith.” In conclusion, Pliny 
quotes Marcus Vario as authority for the statement that gold 
will cause warts to fall off. This carries back the belief to a 
century before Christ. 

The Arabian physicians who, for numbers of years, possessed 
almost exclusive knowledge of chemistry, often record the vir- 
tues of gold as a remedial agent in disease. Geber, Avicenna, 
and Arnald de Villanova, all wrote in its praise. 

The preparations of gold in a potable. innocuous form occu- 
pied the attention of the alchemists during many centuries, 
They commonly called it aurum potadbile, and ascribed to it, 
not only remedial virtues, but the power of prolonging life. 
Ashmole (1652) says of this elixir: “It is doubtless the true 
Alchochodon, or giver of years, for by it man’s body is pre- 
served from corruptions, being thereby enabled to live a long 
time without food; nay, ‘tis made a question whether any man 
can die that useth it.” 
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The alchemists argued that this golden elixir is not to be 
made from vulgar gold, but only by philosophical gold pre- 
pared by hermeticart. Recipes for manufacturing this panacea 
abound in alchemical works; they are mostly very tedious, 
requiring much faith and imagination on the part of the oper- 
ator, and the product used rarely contains the gold, which is 
generally thrown away in the waste products. 

Roger Bacon, the Franciscan friar of the thirteenth century, 
to whom so many wonderful inventions and discoveries have 
been ascribed, had unbounded faith in the elixir of life and 
wrote of its wonderful powers to Pope Nicolas IV. 

The belief in a life-prolonging elixir, sometimes claimed of 
the tincture of gold, and sometimes of secret preparations, 
prevailed for centuries. Even so great a philosopher as Des- 
cartes believed he had attained the art of living a few hundred 
years; this belief was shared by some of his friends, and when 
he died before reaching sixty years they concluded he must 
have been poisoned. 

Oswald Croll, a German physician of the sixteenth century, 
taught that “ the two greatest Lights of Heaven, the two prin- 
cipal parts of Man, viz., the Heart and Brain, in things of 
Nature latently rests in Gold. . . . For Nature hath 
endowed Gold with no contemptible virtues which whoso 
knows how to draw out, and by ingenious artifice is able 
rightly to use, he will find Gold, which seemed so dead and 
barren, go lively and pregnant that it germinates, and of itself 
progenerates new Gold. . . .” 

Paracelsus and Glauber are also among the famous physi- 
cians and chemists who lauded the efficacy of gold. 

Robert Boyle, in his Usefulness of Natural Experimental 
Philosophy (1663), was the first to suggest a doubt of the effi- 
cacy of potable gold, and in the eleventh edition of Lémery’s 
Cours de Chymie we read that “ Potable gold, so much praised 
by the alchemists, is commdnly only a vegetable or a mineral 
tincture of the color of gold, which sometimes excites perspi- 
ration,” but he intimates that the gold, if present, has nothing 
to do with it. 

The medical virtues of gold appear to have no basis save 
credulity and superstition, and, we may say with Ludovice, “ It 
is better to make gold out of medicines than medicines out of 
gold.” 


THE AGE OF THE EARTH. 
Sik ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, LL.D., F.G.S. 


Nature, London, August 4. 

HIS year is the centenary of Hutton’s “ Theory of the 
T Earth,” an event in the annals of science, and may like- 
wise be considered the centenary of William Smith. By the 
brilliant theory of Hutton and the fruitful generalization of 
Smith the study of the earth received in Great Britain the 
impetus which has given birth to the modern science of 
geology. 

Among the debts which science owes to the Huttonian 
school not the least memorable is the promulgation of the first 
well-founded conceptions of the high antiquity of the globe. 
Some six thousand years had previously been believed to 
comprise the whole life of the planet and indeed of the entire 
universe. When the curtain was first raised that had veiled 
the history of the earth, and men, looking beyond the brief 
span within which they had supposed that history to have 
been transacted, beheld the records of a long vista of ages 
stretching far away intoa dim illimitable past, the prospect 
vividly impressed their imagination. Astronomy had made 
known the immeasurable fields of space; the new science of 
geology seemed now to reveal boundless distances of time. 
The more the terrestrial chronicles were studied, the further 
could the eye range intoan antiquity so vast as to defy all 
attempts to measure or define it. Playfair, echoing and 
expanding Hutton’s language, declared that neither among the 
records of the earth nor in the planetary motions can any 
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trace be discovered of the beginning or of the end of the 
present order of things; that no symptom of infancy or of old 
age has been allowed to appear on the face of Nature, nor any 
sign by which either the past or the future duration of the uni- 
verse can be estimated; and that, although the Creator may 
put an end, as He no doubt gave a beginning, to the present 
system, such a catastrophe will not be brought about by any of 
the laws now existing, and is not indicated by anything which 
we perceive. 

It was Lord Kelvin who first called attention to the funda- 
mentally erroneous nature of these conceptions. Although no 
very precise data were then, or indeed are now, available for 
computing the interval which has elapsed since the remote 
beginning, Lord Kelvin estimated that the surface of the globe 
could not have consolidated less than twenty millions of years 
ago, for the rate of increase of temperature inwards would, in 
that case, have been higher than it actually is; nor more than 
400,000,000 of years ago, for then there would have been no 
increase at all. He was inclined, when first dealing with the 
subject, to think of some such period as 100,000,000 years as 
embracing the whole geological period of the globe. 

Further consideration of the influence of tidal friction in 
retarding the earth’s rotation, and of the sun’s rate of cooling, 
led to sweeping reductions of the time allowable for the evolu- 
tion of the planet. The geologist found himself in the plight 
of Lear when his body-guard of one hundred knights was 
cut down. ‘ What need you five-and-twenty, ten, or five?” 
demands the inexorable physicist, as he remorselessly strikes 
slice after slice from his allowance of geological time. Lord 
Kelvin is willing now, I believe, to grant us some 20,000,000 of 
years, but Professor Tait would have us content with less than 
10,000,000, 

In problems of this nature we can only measure the rate of 
changes in progress now, and infer from these changes the 
length of time required for the completion of results achieved 
by the same processes in the past. The rate of degrada- 
tion of the land is capable of actual measurement. Denuda- 
tion and deposition must be equivalent to each other. Actual 
measurement of the proportion of sediment in river water 
shows that while in some cases the lowering of the surface of 
the land may be as much as '/730 of a foot in a year, in others 
it falls as low as '/esoo. In other words, the rate of deposition 
of new sedimentary formations, over an area of sea-flow equiv- 
alent to that which has yielded the sediment, may vary from 
one foot in 730 years to one foot in 6,800 years. 

If now we take these results and apply them as measures of 
the length of time required for the various sedimentary masses 
that form the outer part of the earth’s crust, we obtain some 
indication of the duration of geological history. On a reasonable 
computation these stratified masses,where most fully developed, 
attain a united thickness of not less than 100,000 feet. If they 
were all laid down at the most rapid recorded rate of denuda- 
tion, they would require a period of 73,000,000 of years for their 
completion, If they were laid down at the slowest rate, they 
would demand a period of not less than 680,000,000, 

There is no reason to think that the rate of organic evolu- 
tion has ever seriously varied; at least no proof has been 
adduced of such variation. Taken in connection with the 
testimony of the sedimentary rocks, the inferences deduceable 
from fossils entirely bear out the opinion that the building up 


of the stratified crust of the earth has been extremely gradual. 
If the many thousands of years which have elapsed since the 
Ice Age have produced no appreciable modification of surviv- 
ing plants and animals, how vast a period must have been 
required for that marvelous scheme of organic development 
which is chronicled in the rocks! 

After careful reflection on the subject, I affirm that the 
geological record furnishes a mass of evidence which no argu- 
ments drawn from other departments of Nature can explain 
away, and which, it seems to me, cannot be satisfactorily inter- 
preted save with an allowance of time much beyond the nar- 
row limits which recent physical speculation would concede. 
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RELIGIOUS. 


THEOSOPHY. 
BisHop J. M. THosurN, D. D., CaLtcurra, INpIA, 
Methodist Review, New Vork, July-August. 

N a recent visit to America I was surprised to find how few, 
comparatively, had any correct knowledge of either the 
rise or sudden downfall of Theosophy in India; and the 
effrontery with which its jugglery is still paraded before the 
public makes it evident that a brief exposure will not be out 
of place. Theosophy may claim India as the land of its birth, 
although it is by no means an Indian product. It was 
developed in India by strangers, and at present preserves its 
feeble vitality much more successfully in England and America 
than among the people who are supposed to have kept it 
hidden for ages past. The rise, and, for a brief period, the 
extraordinary success of the movement, admirably illustrates 
the singular credulity of a certain class of professed unbelievers. 
In 1878, Colonel Olcott, an American, and Madame Blavatsky, 
a naturalized American of Russian birth, arrived in India, 
professedly for the study of the ancient religion of the coun- 
try. This rendered them popular among the higher caste 
Hindoos, and after a time they began to move about the coun- 
try, giving lectures and interviewing influential natives, avow- 
ing an active sympathy with them as a subject people, and 
professing the most ardent admiration for their ancient faith. 
They were at first suspected of being Russian spies, and a 
sharp espionage was kept on them until it was evident that 
they were not in India for political purposes, when the public- 
ity acquired by Madame Blavatsky as a lecturer and professed 
spiritist, secured them the acquaintance of Mr. Sinnett, Editor 
of the Pzoneer, and later of Mr. A. O. Hume, one of the Secre- 
taries of the Government of India, whose recognition at once 
opened the doors of Simla Society to them. But Mr. Sinnett 
was her great stand-by. He early was, or professed to be, a 
believer in her supernatural powers, and spread the fame of 
her mzracles, which were only common-place conjuring tricks, 
through the length and breadth of the land, and the very 
clever old lady soon became the most famous woman in India. 
She and her colleague, the Colonel, soon realized, however, 
that it was necessary to have something more to show than 
miracles or conjuring tricks, and that they were expected to 
impart the priceless knowledge which they claimed to possess. 
They spoke in vague language about a brotherhood of ancient 
saints which existed among the snows of Thibet, and the 
Madame taught that men and women, bya course of rigid ascet- 
icism, and the use of occult methods known only to the ini- 
tiated, could attain to a semi-spiritual state, in which, like 
the Apostle, they could sometimes be in the body and some- 
times out of it. Madame Blavatsky then opened up correspond- 
ence with the Mahatmas in Thibet, and letters in reply were 
literally received in no time; at most, a few minutes sufficed. 
This movement was fairly started in 1880 and went forward 
with unabated momemtum for nearly four years, but it was 
impossible that an impostor so shallow and barefaced could 
long escape detection. Soon after Madame Blavatsky arrived 
in India, she sent to Egypt for a couple of her own confeder- 
ates, a Frenchman, named Coulomb and his wife, who were 
introduced to English society as the Marquis and the Mar- 

quise, and who assisted the Madame in the miracle business. 
In 1884, Madame Blavatsky and the Colonel went to Eng- 
land, leaving the Coulombs to take charge of the Indian 
Society. Theosophy with its admission fee of five dollars had 
proved a good paying business in India, and the founder 
sought to establish it on a broader basis. A native,a Mr. 
Chatterjii, accompanied them to England and passed over to 
Boston, where his popularity amounted almost to a craze. But 
disaster was impending; the leading Theosophists in India 


deposed the Coulombs, and when 


an appeal to Madame 
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Blavatsky failed to bring them justice, Madame Coulomb 
waited on the Rev. George Patterson in Madras, and handed 
him a file of Madame Blavatsky’s letters, containing an exposé 
of the whole fraud. Mons. Coulomb also came forward pub- 
licly and explained how he had personated the Mahatmas, and 
performed his little conjuring tricks. The letters were pub- 
lished, and in twenty-four hours the whole movement in India 
collapsed, The excitement in India was very great for a day 
or two, and some of the Theosophist leaders came forward at 
Once in the newspapers with bold threats of legal procedure. 
Every possible step was taken to goad them into such a course, 
but in vain. Madame Blavatsky hurried back to India, and 
for a time it was hoped that something might occur by which 
she could be placed in the witness-box and subjected to a 
cross-examination ; she was, however, too wary. She insti- 
tuted a suit, but before proceedings could be commenced, she 
suddenly procured a medical certificate, and left India, to 
return no more, 

Theosophy has still its professed believers, but with the death 
of Madame Blavatsky the heart of the movement is gone. 





FAITH AND LOVE, 
P. RIEMANN. 
Danskeren, Vejan, Fuly. 

N our days many place faith and love in opposition, and do 
| so because faith is, like certain wines, rare and costly, 
wherefore many put a false label upon the bottle, and sell the 
poorer wine for the genuine article. Such adulterated faith 
is merely theology or booklearning about godly things. It is 
not an inner life, which bears good fruit in the outer, It is 
such faith that causes all the antagonisms of to-day against 
Christianity. Last year, in the Christian labor conference, the 
Christians were called ‘‘the greatest egoists,” and the same 
thought runs through Bjérnson’s book, ‘“God’s Ways.” The 
author makes the hero exclaim about the Christians: “ Rascals, 
irresponsible salvationists, psalm-singing egoists, cold prayer- 
makers.” Among ourselves, Henning Jensen has won the 
applause of Bjérnson because he has said: ‘‘ Faith separates 
men, love unites them; we must, therefore, speak for love, and 
proclaim far and wide that faith is a private affair for which 
no social bond must be broken. Love alone, universal love, 
which the Master of Nazareth announced, shall solve all diffi- 
culties, and bring freedom, happiness, and salvation to men.” 

It is remarkable that the modern admirers of love or human- 
itarianism and despisers of faith have had a forerunner in 
Julian, emperor and apostate. His idea of Hellenism and 
Greek culture, and attempt to create a universal religion, is 
an exact counterpart of the main spirit of the modern human- 
itarian efforts. Julian’s letters are interesting reading from 
this point of view. 

‘‘God’s people” advocated love from the beginning, not 
from natural motives, for we know how perverse they were, 
and that the Lord declared them to be of stony hearts. It was 
God Himself who promulgated the great and fundamental law 
of love by means of them. The revealed law commands respect 
for and charity to the stranger; it demands protection for 
widows and orphans and the poor, and names the unjust with- 
holding of the laborer’s wages a heaven-crying sin. The same 
law is full of many lesser ordinances or, as we would say, 
humanitarian spirit ; it recommends freedom for one year from 
military service for the young man, who has just taken a bride 
to himself; it forbids the concentration in one hand, of the soil 
of the land; it makes great landholders an impossibility. The 
prophets continue in the vein of the law about the works of love 
at the same time that they preach Faith, and pronounce their 
mighty words an obedience to God and His commandments. 
It is difficult to say whether faith or love has the preference in 
Moses and the Prophets; the two are so intimately and inter- 
changably connected, that it is easy to see that they are two 
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sides of one unity. The same spirit runs through the post Old 
Testament writings, for instance, the book of Tobit, and, as is 
well known, the Jews everywhere support their poor and needy 
in such a way that, if their example were universally followed, 
there would be no ‘‘ social question” to trouble us. And how 
He, who was the incarnation of faith, emphasized love in His 
Sermon on the Mount! He, whose life was an embodiment of 
faith and trust, was also the realizer of love as never before or 
after. And has not the Church carried out the same principle; 
has she not preached from the beginning the abolition of 
slavery, and has she not taken to her bosom the outcasts and 
sinners whom the world rejected ? Has she not preserved the 
words of the apostle (Phil. IV. 8) “whatsoever things are 
true, whaisoever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely”? 
When therefore Bjérnson in his latest book complains about 
the cold hearts which kill like nightfrost or destroy the fine 
flowers, preventing their fruitage, and demands that we be 
good to one another, that we think well of one another, that 
we protect one another, then he does not name anything new 
or teach anything beyond what Christ and His Apostles 
taught, or take the lead in anything which does not manifest 
itself where the spirit of Christ rules. 

But be this as it may, no amount of friendship, of ‘‘ good 
deeds, etc., fully satisfies the human heart. Love alone does 
not do away with all antinomies and save us. We need more 
than that love or humanitarianism recommended by the 
moderns, be it apparently ever so like that Love which sacri- 
ficed itself for all, that it might become a new well-spring of life. 
All the preachings of John the Baptist about sharing raiment 
and food with our neighbor remained but a voice in the desert. 
Mankind suffered, and each individual does suffer like the 
princess in the fairy-tale. Though she rested on twenty 
mattresses, and twenty eider-down cushions, she still felt that 
little pea which lay at the bottom of the bed, and she had no 
rest. There is a void, a pain, an unrest, an anxiety, and fear 
which must be removed before “good deeds” will bring 
that fruit which lasts eternally. That peace is in Christ, not 
in Humanitarianism., If Bjérnson and men of that stamp, who 
would help mankind, knew the salvation through Christ, they 
would not speak of the opposition of faith and love. That 
salvation bears true faith and true love, and they are one, 


THE GERMAN CREED OF THE FUTURE. 
Dresdener Wochenblatter, Dresden, August. 


N the epoch-making work, ‘“‘ Rembrandt as Instructor,” relig- 
ion is not accorded a very prominent place. It deals 
more with art and manners than with religion ; it is, neverthe- 
less, an actual contribution to the foundation of a new German 
world. This is because the creed of the new German world 
will not be so much religion in the old sense of the word as a 
belief which will embody the German perception of art and 
morals, 

What the author of ‘“ Rembrandt as Instructor” contributes 
to the German creed of the future is to be found on pages 
322-326 (thirty-seventh edition). The following are the chief 
points: ‘“‘ From the primitive Christian, and equally so from 
the primitive German point of view, one could wish that a 
‘Book of the Imitation of Christ’ had been written which 
dealt rather with practical than with contemplative Chris- 
tianity. . . . Christianity must be absolutely of individual 
apprehension. It must not be regarded as a dead treasure; it 
must be born anew in every one. . This living, flowing, 
individual Christianity is accessible to every modern person ; 
it is not impossible that it may some day lay down a dogma.” 

These sentences harmonize with the fundamental idea of 
the Rembrandt book—Individualization of ideas. There are 
some sentences, too, which attribute to Christianity an undue 
importance for the future: “ And the German folk must h« 
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fast to Christianity, until it secures a better basis of spiritual 
life; it has not done so yet. . . . Aryan, child, Christian 
are three congruous vital factors, undisturbed by any considera- 
‘tion of Age or nationality, and just as little by any confes- 
sion or Church.” 

Here Rembrandt as Instructor is far behind Lagarde. Ger- 
many cannot continue to hold with Christianity, simply because 
Christianity is un-German; it is no less un-Aryan, and strongly 
tinctured with Semitic elements. Further, the idea that, as 
regards Christianity, national differences or race distinctions 
are of no consequence, is one attributable to Christ himself, 
and is at once his deepest error and the cause of the arrest of 
Christianity. Race distinctions are always important factors, 
and nowhere more so than in the matter of religion. Rem- 
brandt as Instructor, himself, indicates some points which 
show the rift between Christianity and German essentials: 
‘The patient endurance by Christ of His sufferings is more 
oriental then occidental. German Christianity does not prompt 
to patient submission to insult, but to open and determined 
resistance.” 

{t is for this reason that the German Nietzsche, and so many 
other leading men, infinitely prefer the healthy, vigorous Old 
Testament to the sickly sentimental New Testament. It is 
the New Testament, however, which is the chief source of 
Christianity, and this, like the other, is antiquated and un-Ger- 
man—we want ‘“ New wine.” 
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HOW I WOULD HAVE THE WORLD’S FAIR OPEN 
ON SUNDAY. 
J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
Unitarian, Boston, August. 


BELIEVE in Sunday with all my heart. I believe it to be 
| the most precious day of the week—so precious that 1 am 
jealous of everything that can hurt that day—so precious that 
I want opportunity to be given to make the most of it in all 
worthy ways. 

I believe in religion with all my heart, and it is in the inter- 
est, not of irreligion, but of religion that I would have the Fair 
open for, at least, a part of Sunday. I believe in religion so 
much that I would not have it hurt itself by alliance with nar- 
rowness, or biogtry, or injustice. I believe in religion so much 
that I would have it interpret itself largely and nobly, and in 
harmony with everything that can broaden and elevate human 
life. 

What I would like to see done about the Fair, then, is this: 
First, | would like to see it closed during Sunday forenoon ; 
but opened at one ociock forthe afternoon and evening. That 
would be a great concession on the part of those who want it 
open all day, and have a right to have it open all day. But | 
think they could weil afford to make that concession, for the 
sake of good will, and to avoid any possible suspicion of being 
hostile to Churches and religion. 

This would leave the Churches and religious forces of Chi- 
cago a wholly unimpeded field, and a chance to do their best 
on Sunday forenoon, in connection with their own places of 
worship, with no rivalry or distraction coming from the 
Fair. 

Second, | would like to see what has been called a silent Fair. 
That is, I would not have the machinery moving; nor would I 
haveany sales of goods, or trading going on within the grounds. 
Those exhibits which would need special attendants or much 
labor should be closed. Generally I would have everything 
planned with a view to quiet, and the relief of as many workers 
as possible. But, 

Third, 1 would have all the grounds of the Exposition 
open, with their walks, their botanical gardens, their flower- 
displays, their views of buildings; all art-galleries and exhibits 
of natural history, and archeology, and products of different 
countries, and educational, scientific, and industrial exhibits— 
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indeed practically everything, except that the machinery should 
not move, and trade should stop, and as many as possible of 
the force of helpers in the Fair should be relieved. 

Fourth, | would have the fullest possible provision made for 
musical concerts within the grounds, so that atall hours of the 
afternoon and evening, within the great musical pavilions, the 
finest music of the world—orchestral music, band music, organ 
music, and other, could be heard by all who cared for it. And 
also, | would have auditoriums provided, and the various 
religious denominations of the country invited to bring their 
ablest preachers there; and organizations for temperance, 
philanthropic reforms, and education, should also be invited 
to bring their ablest representatives, so that sermons, addresses, 
and lectures, on themes of highest interest and importance to 
man, could be heard from the first thinkers, preachers, and 
orators of the world, at nearly all hours. 

Fifth, | would have no intoxicating liquors sold within the 
Fair-enclosure, 

Finally, 1 would have the admission fee on Sunday reduced 
to one-half that of the other days of the week, so as to give the 
laboring people a chance on this the one day of their leisure, 
And now tell me, is not all this practicable? Would not such 
an arrangement be just? Would it not bea great boon to the 
people, especially the poor? Would it not be conducive to 
morals and to religion ? 

The Catholics are fairly divided on this question ; the Liberal 
Christian denominations are almost a unit for the opening of 
the Fair, the labor organizations have petitioned for it, and 
the people of the country are almost unanimous in demanding 
it. The orthodox Protestants are the only opponents of an 
open Fair, and even among them the broadest-minded men 
are apt to be exceptions. So that if the Exposition be closed 
on Sunday it will be in consequence of the clamors of the most 
narrow-minded, rigid, and unprogressive majorities of the 
Protestant denominations, aided by the liquor interest and its 
associated immoral element, all of whom are bound together by 
the common selfish view, that the opening of the Fair will 
attract people away from their own several places of public 
resort. The keepers of Chicago saloons, gambling-dens, bad 
houses, and low theaters, are a unit in advocating the Sunday- 
closing of the Fair, so that they might have the hundreds of 
thousands of visitors in the city left unemployed for them to 
fatten on. 

Our orthodox friends would do well to ponder on the moral- 
ity of a course supported by such allies. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUSINESS IN PRESIDENTIAL YEARS. 
F. B. THURBER. 
North American Review, New York, August. 

HERE is a general impression that “a Presidential year is 
T a bad year for business,” and, as with most general impres- 
sions, there is some foundation for it. Large enterprises 
depending in a measure upon the policy of the Government 
are held in waiting before new works are undertaken, or those 
already under way extended; and the prominence given to 
politics by the press tends to distract attention from business 
and concentrate it upon public affairs. 

Aside from this, the great business of supply and demand 
goes on in Presidential years very much as in other years. 

The present situation is an anomalous one. With an enor- 
mous harvest at home and a scant one abroad, a great boom 
was expected; but the supply of principal staples exceeds the 
demand, and prices have gone down. The producer will prob- 
ably receive less than he would have received from a smaller 
crop, but in so far as the products are consumed at home the 
country is of course benefited by a year of plenty. The expan- 
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sion of railway traffic in years of plenty stimulates to increased 
facilities which promote activity in many lincs of business. 

Sentiment has a powerful influence upon business. The sil- 
ver question is an illustration of this. It is safe to say that 
more business enterprises await the settlement of this ques- 
tion than any other upon which the Presidential election has 
a bearing. The effects of “free silver” are probably over- 
estimated, but the general sentiment of the great investors is 
that they “ want to go slow” until the question is out of the 
way. 

The great forces which now contro} the world—steam, elec- 
tricity, and machinery—are unifying the nations more closely 
than ever before. A financial disturbance in one part of the 
world is instantaneously felt in the others through the tele- 
graphic nerve-system of the business body. 

The silver question can only be settled, even temporarily, by 
the principal nations agreeing upon a ratio of exchange 
between it and gold, and if the disparity between the two 
metals produced and consumed continue, the new ratio may 
have again to be revised in a few years. 

The effect of labor-saving machinery upon business is not 
sufficiently appreciated. So enormously have our powers of 
production increased that our consuming power cannot keep 
pace with it except by the creation of new wants. 

The forces of nature are harnessed to the car of industrial 
progress, and for a time it looked as if all industrial productive 
enterprise was to be swallowed up by great corporations con- 
trolling the forces, but close observers are now looking forward 
to a period in the near future when every mechanic can have 
one or more horse-power in his own household, an arrange- 
ment under which the smaller industries will again be diffused. 

Under such rapidly evolving industrial conditions as we are 
experiencing it is very hard to keep track of, and judge of 
cause and effect; nor do statistics aid us to any very decisive 
conclusions. 

Statistics show that in 1872, a Presidential year, the 
exchanges were three billions of dollars more that in 1871, and 
only a billion less than the succeeding year. In 1876, how- 
ever, there were three billions less than in 1875, and one billion 
less than in 1877, but in 1880 there were thirteen billions more 
than in 1879, but eleven billions less than in 1881, when we 
had a boom year, owing to good crops in this country and 
poor ones abroad. The figures for the last decade are no more 
decisive. 

The extension of railway construction is generally considered 
a fair indication of business prosperity, but the statistics under 
this head furnish so many exceptions to the idea that a Presi- 
dential election is a controlling, or even an important factor, 
that it tends to make a person sceptical. 

The number of business failures in Presidential years seems 
to be somewhat more favorable to the theory, but here, too, 
the figures tell contradictory stories. 

The conclusion is that while a Presidential election has an 
influence on some kinds of business, there are other influences 
far more controlling. 

The great disturbing influence at present is doubtless the 
silver question, and we are fortunate in having in the pending 
Presidential election two experienced and honest candidates, 
both of whom have a sincere regard for the material interests 
of the country, and may severally be relied upon to give the 
silver question reasonable and conservative treatment. 

The Democratic party is too wise to do more than modify 
the tariff law, and the Republican party is not likely to repeat 
the folly of the Force Bill, or go further in taxing the labor 
of the country for pensions already more lavish than the world 
has ever witnessed. 

Still, the business men of the country should make their 
voices heard upon these main questions of policy, no matter 
which party wins, so that radical and unwise action from any 
source may be discouraged. 
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FORTY MILLIONS ON THE OCEAN-BED, 
Ueber Land und Meer, Stuttgart, Fuly. 

ROFESSOR SUESS, in his recent treatise on values, has 

drawn attention to the steadily diminishing output of 

gold, and has given his conclusion on geological grounds, that 

the day is approaching when all the gold mines of the earth 

will be exhausted. The sea, too, has treasures in her depths, 
but how shall we explore them ? 

It is well known that the ocean contains gold in solution; it 
is not this, however, which we have in mind: by the treasures 
of the deep we refer only to those treasures which have gone 
down in ships. 

Who shall attempt to estimate the sacrifices that have been 
claimed by the insatiable Neptune, since man first invaded his 
domains in his frail bark; who shall say approximately, how 
many millions have sunk ‘neath the yieldi.g wave? This 
much, however, we do know, that there have been single 
catastrophes in which dozens of millions (marks) have been 
engulfed. 

In the engagement in Vigo Bay, in 1702, in which the English 
Admiral Rooke, landed a force at night which took the citadel 
while he forced an entrance into the Bay where the Spanish 
galleons were lying at anchor under the protection of the guns 
of the fort, and of the combined French and Spanish squad- 
rons, it is estimated that at least two million pounds sterling 
(forty million marks) was thrown overboard or went down in 
the sunken galleons. The English and Dutch secured about 
two million pounds sterling, although the galleons they 
secured contained principally wares, while the eight to thirteen 
galleons which were burned or sunk, were supposed to have 
been the treasure-ships. The French Admiral when he saw 
that all was lost, caused the treasure-ships to be burned or sunk 
that they might not fall into the hands of the enemy. For ten 
years efforts were made to recover this treasure by the aid of 
divers, but in vain. I have, nevertheless, in my possession a 
work, written in 1703, describing the fight, and furnished with 
a map of the Bay, in which the positions of the sunken French 
and Spanish ships is accurately defined ; and wooden ships 
will remain whole at the bottom of the sea for at least hun- 
dreds of years. There are blackened Mexican piastres now in 
the naval museum at Madrid which were recovered after the 
ship in which they went down had lain three hundred years 
under the sea. 

The Vigo affair occurred in shallow water, and there can be 
no doubt as to the possibility of the recovery of the treasure if 
one could only find the spot where it lies. But how much 
similar treasure has gone down inthe great depths! How 
many Spanish vessels laden with the spoils of the New World, 
went down in their attempt to convey it to the Old! 

There are auriferous rocks beneath the ocean also, as rich, 
perhaps, or richer than those which have been explored on dry 
land. Some of these,as for example on the coasts of Australia 
or the west coast of America, may slowly emerge from the 
ocean and become accessible to the future occupants of those 
regions, Others, again, perhaps in the now fathomless depths 
of the ocean, may some day rear their crests to the heavens, 
but possibly as the result of some mighty convulsion of nature 
which will cause the subsidence of some existing continent or 
continents, 

But it is claimed by some geologists that the great mass of the 
precious metal forms the inner section of the earth’s crust, in 
molten mass, Or fills its hollow centre in vapory form ; and that 
all that is found on the earth's surface is the insignificant prod- 
uct of such vaporized or molten gold as has forced its way 
through the baser metals and rifts in the superficial rocks of 
the earth’s crust, at periods when the contraction of the latter 
has produced a pressure on the enclosed fiery vapors greater 
than the crust was able to sustain. 

It is an inevitable conclusion that when the earth’s crust 
first began to cool down, the precious metals having the great- 
est specific gravity would have arranged themselves at or 
around the centre. If we could only bore deep enough, there 
is doubtless enough and to spare for all, but getting at it 
would be a “ great bore.” 
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THE MAKING OF A MAN. By the Reverend J. W. Lee, D.D. 
12mo, pp. 372. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 


[The thesis of this book is that back of nature there is a purpose, and in its man- 
ifold combinations and adaptations there is design ; that nature culminates in man, 
and this world, considered as a home, was made for man; in a thousand senses it 
was not made for any other creature. The author, in developing his theme, exam- 
ines in successive chapters the Provision for Man's *‘Physical Nature”’ or ‘Bread, 
for his ** Social Nature” or ** Power,” for his ** Intellectual Nature” or ** Truth,” 
for his ** Moral Nature” or “ Righteousness,”’ for his ‘‘ Asthetic Nature’’ or 
* Beauty,” for his * Spiritual Nature” or ** Love.”’ From all these in a final 
chapter a claim is made for ‘** The Permanence of the Completed Life of Man” or 
“Immortality.”” A fair idea of tne style and mode of reasoning of the volume 
may be got from some things said in the chapter on “ Bread."’] 


LL business and all work should lift up and not hold down ; it 
should make free, and not enslave ; it should ennoble and not 
degrade. It is as honorable to make shoes or anchors as to paint 
pictures or write books. ‘The shoemaker should learn the secret 
through his work of finding the sandals of manhood for his own feet. 
The blacksmith should learn, through the making of anchors for the 
great ships, to find the anchor that is to hold his own soul to the 
truth, amid the storms of life. 

If through trade only the material result is sought, the ends it were 
intended to subserve are missed. Its bulk may be large, the machinery 
through which it is carried on manifold and complicated, but with 
the emphasis on the money side of it, no manhood will be reached 
throughit. The man side of a button machine is infinitely more impor- 
tant than the button side. The buttons which fall on one side may 
conform precisely to an approved and exquisite pattern, but if the 
person who stands on the other side does not, through the process of 
making buttons, get a man out of himself, the whole thing is a disas- 
trous failure. Human spirits are too valuable to be used up in mak- 
ing buttons. More respect is to be given to the human side of the 
loom than to the cloth side. The most beautiful pattern of silk ever 
woven loses its power to please the eye when it is remembered that 
the soul of a woman has been drawn into its threads and colors. The 
sacrifice of individual life is impressive and noble, if the object for 
which it is made is worthy. This kind of sacrifice is not the means of 
losing life, but of gaining it. No material result, however, to be used 
up in the passing sense of fashion, is worth such costly sacrifice. 

Through forces we name capillarity, cohesion, and gravitation, 
matter accomplishes the purposes of thought. They are but manifes- 
tations of the power of mind working through them, to build up the 
mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms. ‘They look beyond them- 
selves. ‘They work for higher ends. Thus all the industries we see 
in nature look to lifting and refining matter and force, high enough to 
serve the uses or human life. So the industries established on the 
plane of human life are to elevate man another step in the scale of 
being. Through sowing and reaping, through grinding and sawing, 
through spinning and weaving, through buying and selling, through 
building and furnishing, he is to be carried on in the march of 
progress. 

‘The history of the physical universe culminates in man, finds its 
interpreter and its interpretation in him. Never was the thought of 
him absent from her movements through Pliocene, Miocene, Eocene, 
Cretaceous, Jurassic, Triassic, Carboniferous, Devonian, Silurian, or 
Cambrian ages. In all her awful cosmic emotion to reach order and 
form, it was the anticipation of man that moved her, for he it is at 
last that comes of it. So, through all the course of her tumultuous 
history, nature was pregnant with man. The stars which sang 
together in the early morning of the world, caught the inspiration 
which gave melody to their song from the thought of him. 

Commerce, if it is to be permanent and healthy and progressive, 
must fall into line with the purpose nature has put upon its perilous 
course to subserve. Her countless forms of industry, established by 
the law of supply and demand; her cars, rushing hither and thither all 
round the world; her great steamships on every sea; her great fur- 
naces, of which the chimneys lift themselves against the sky, must get 
their meaning and the reason for their existence from the fact that 
they are putting in their contribution to the making of aman. Her 
wheels are to fly, her spindles are to whirl, her paddles are to splash, 
and her hammers are to ring, making music amid it all, in anticipa- 
tion of his increasing work, his growing thought, his enlarging hope. 
Her countless wheels of industry will be throwing out axes, wagons, 
plough-stocks, handsaws, and reapers as they fly; but these will be 
only so many means used to discipline the precious life committed for 
a while to her training. 
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What chemical affinity did in lifting the original elements to the 
mineral kingdom, and what the animal did to lift the plant to the ani- 
mal kingdom, that the trades and industries of commerce are to do in 
lifting human life from its individual unrelated state to its social and 
fraternal state. The elements of commerce are to be the means to 
help human character out of human nature. ‘Two kinds of raw mate- 
rial are to be refined. ‘The iron in the mountain is to be turned into 
razor blades and caligraphs; the reeds in tlie swamps and the woods 
in the forests are to be turned into the notes of organ and piano; and, 
in the process of refining these, man is to be disciplined in the use of 
himself, in the possession of himself, and in the command of himself. 





DIE WAHRHEIT DER CHRISTLICHEN RELIGION. Von 

Julius Kaftan. Basel: Detloff. 

[That a restatement of Christian doctrines in harmony with the trend of modern 
thought is in the best interests of Christianity, is the conviction of even the con- 
servative theologians of Germany, their views differing only as to the character 
and extent of the innovations to be made. The inspiration of the Scriptures and 
their absolute inerrancy are no longer held bya single member of any of the Prot- 
estant faculties in the Fatherland, and there is not one among them who would 
be content with the rehabilitation in ali particulars of the orthodox systems of the 
seventeenth century. ‘The zeal for the truth is as great as ever, and also the love 
and reverence for the Gospel; but, nevertheless, changes, and very important 
ones, too, in traditional theology, are conceded on ail hands. The fundamental! 
problem underlying these new schemes is the determination of the seat and 
source of authority in matters of faith. A characteristic and representative yolume 
on this question ot the hour, is the new work of Kaftan. The following is a sum- 
mary of some of his results. ] 

HE great innovation of Protestantism consisted in this, that it 
made the Sacred Scriptures the sole basis of theology. The 
Catholic Church, too, acknowledged the Scriptures as a source of 
revelation. The new departure was this, that the Scriptures 
were placed above tradition. ‘This emphasis of the Scriptures as the 
sole source corresponded to the Protestant emphasis put upon faith. 
Salvation was no longer regarded as something supernatural, which 
could be appropriated mechanically through the Sacraments, but as a 
moral and ethical possession offered through the Word and appropri- 
ated by faith. Accordingly, it ought to have been made prominent 
that the matter of chief importance in theology was the knowledge 
of faith, which has its object and principle in the revelation contained 
in the Sacred Scriptures. In that case the principle of the Sacred 
Scriptures would have been confined to the domain of faith, and would 
not have been regarded as a general scientific principle of knowledge. 
This, however, was not done, but for a number of reasons Protestant 
dogmatics continued in the paths of scholasticism, and added its new 
principle of the Scriptures to the teachings of theological principles of 
the Middle Ages. In this way the principles of the Reformation that 
the Holy Scriptures are alone decisive in matters of faith became 
the theological principle, that the Holy Scriptures are the source of 
theological dogmas revealed in a supernatural way. In this way the 
historical character of the Revelation was overlooked. And if the 
revelations originally given orally to those of old were identical with 
that which is now written, it was necessary for us now to have a 
guarantee that this word has been preserved in an infallibly correct 
form, and has been transmitted without error. This guarantee the 
old theologians found in the doctrine of divine inspiration. ‘This was 
applied to the entire contents of the Scriptures, also to those things 
which were already known through natural mediums. This was done 
lest a difference made between the human and the divine elements 
would weaken the divine authority of the Scriptures. 

This principle really added one more to those of the Middle Ages, 
as best expressed by Thomas of Aquinas. ‘The foundation of theo- 
logical knowledge is praciically the same. ‘The highest good, that is, 
the salvation of man, the Orthodox Protestant theology sees in the 
complete knowledge of God, which in eternity shall become a seeing 
of God. Theology was thus considered a weak imitation of the 
knowledge which God has of Himself, and the knowledge of God 
became the chief means to attain the highest ideals of man on earth. 
In other words, theology becomes a direct means to salvation. Then, 
of a necessity, revelation had to be understood as a communication of 
theological knowledge. This fundamentally led to Romanizing 
views. Protestantism, however, can take the Scriptures only as that 
which they are, namely, a collection of historical documents, the 
understanding of which can only be gained from an_ historical stand- 
point. But this cannot be done from the Catholicizing standpoint 
of orthodox dogmatics. 

The reasons for the disintegration of dogmas in their present 
shapes, and the tendencies directing this disintegration, lie in the dogma 
itself, and have grown out of it. Rationalism held fast to the rational 
pillar of dogmatics. Modern speculative philosophy seeks to justify 
the dogma as it is. Between the two is the scheme based on the 
Kantian philosophy both in its negative and in its positive character- 
istic. Kant found the highest good in the closest relation to a morally 
active life, and in this way reversed the fundamental thoughts of Chris- 
tianity. 
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SADDLE AND SENTIMEN1. By 
York: The Outing Company, Limited. 


Winona Gilman. New 
Rais title, together with the fact that the story first appeared as a 

serial in Outing, will afford a general suggestion of love-making 
among frequenters of the turf. ‘The love-story, however, is removed 
from the commonplace by the author, making a Jewish sportsman 
(Rudolf Liitzow) the chief character, and shipwrecking him on the 
Liitzow loves the fair 
Kentucky girl, Virginia Ormsby, and is loved in return, but Virginia 


rock, not of race, but of religious, prejudices. 


did not know that he was a Jew until the fact was casually mentioned 
in her presence. Then follows a fierce struggle between love and her 
sense of religious duty, ending in Virginia’s uncompromising demand 
that Liitzow accept the truths of the Christian creed. He gives seri- 
ous study to the problem, but the divinity of Christ proves an insu- 
perable obstacle, and so, his mother dying, he disposes of his stud, 
and starts for the leper island of Molokai, ‘‘ the world forgetting, by 
the world forgot.”” There were, however, some very good Christians 
left behind, and, although we are not told so in set terms, we are left 
to infer that virtue here, as ever, was its own reward, and that Vir- 
ginia, by sacrificing one lover to her sense of duty, secured another 
equally as good and devoted. 

like the 
The great racing events 


The ‘‘ Saddle” is interwoven with the ‘‘ Sentiment,” 
strands of a rope, and in just proportion. 
are described with spirit, and the betting and side-scenes are 
sketched by a post-graduate in the subject. In this strand of the 
story the interest centers en Hartland, a fiddle-headed monstrosity, 
sprung from the best racing stock in the country, and foaled on Mr. 
Ormsby’s farm, the day Virginia, then a girl of fifteen, first met 
Liitzow. 

Hartland was sold, and ran a splendid, but—owing to his temper— 
a somewhat chequered career on the turf, but Virginia stuck to him 
through thick and thin, and never failed to put up her money on him 
as long as he ran. We conclude our notice with the requiem on Hart- 
land’s break-down in which ‘‘ Saddle” and ‘‘ Sentiment” are inex- 
trically interwoven : 


Never again would that iron crest be reared aloft as the clang of the saddling 
bell sounded through the air, That mighty heart would never throb and swell 
almost to bursting as, gasping and reeling, the game and honest old racer strug- 
gied home a scant winner. That soft, satin-like skin would never more be cruelly 
marked and torn by the merciless whalebone and steel. The frenzied roar of the 
great multitude shouting his name as the proud winner, had falllen on his ear for 
the lasttime. Hartland’s racing days were done. 

[The grand old horse was however fated to end his days in Virginia’s stables. 
Cousin Dick bought him and presented him to her ; and her upturned happy face 
and suffused eyes expressed such gratitude, as she murmured, ‘* Oh, Dick, you 
are so good to me,” etc., that the reader has no difficulty in seeing the end of the 
story. 


EVELKA’S VOW; A Novel. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


[The so-called American duel, rendered familiar by being advanced as an 
explanation of the suicide of the late Rudolf, Crown Prince of Austria, is the 
motive on which the story hinges. 
the lines that a!l wrong-doing bears within it the seeds of retributive justice.] 


\/ IKTOR RUDEN was the son of a petty government official who 
had early in life married a broken-down actress. 


By Dorothea Gerard. New York: 


1892. 


They were 
soon divorced, and Viktor’s childhood was spent between the two 
parents, neither of whom wanted him. The father soon married again, 
The 
mother petted him, and he was fond of her, but at an early age he 


and raised up a family in whom Viktor found nothing congenial. 


realized that she was a worthless woman. 

At seventeen he entered a military college, which he should have 
entered at fifteen, but by dint of hard work he succeeded in obtaining 
his commission in his twenty-fourth year, and entered a Hussar regi- 
ment in which, with one exception, he was the only one who had no 
income apart from his pay. But Viktor, who took life very seriously, 
decided at once that he was not going to make debts, and commenced 
by investing in a spirit-lamp and an egg-boiler, and made no attempt 
His brother officers summed 
him up as a man not to be trifled with, and he and his little economies 
were accepted as facts not to be joked about im his presence. 


at concealing the state of his finances. 


But at the close of his second year of service, young Paloghy 
entered the regiment, soon made merry over Viktor’s culinary appli- 
ances, and hot words passed for which there was only one remedy. 

Viktor intimated at once, that in his opinion a duel must be either 
deadly or ridiculous; Paloghy’s southern blood was fired and he 
announced himself ready to fight to the death. 

On the eve of the contemplated duel, Viktor wrote to his father 
informing him of the position of affairs. 
the letter he found Paloghy in his room, armed with a proposition to 


On his return from posting 
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The moral is wholesome, being unfolded on, 
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decide their affair by an American duel, that isto draw lots which 
should commit suicide, and postpone the execution ten years, that the 
doomed man might get some enjoyment out of life. Viktor accepted 
the proposal, and the lot fell on Paloghy. 

Viktor’s lines were now to be cast in rougher places still. An attack 
of smallpox had wrecked his mother’s beauty, and she came and made 
her home with him. A Major Gunz, who had recently joined the 
regiment, recognized her as one who had once spurned his attentions, 
and tried Viktor’s patience sorely by his offensive remarks. On the 
occasion of a Riiden was present among the specta- 
tors, and the Major made such an offensive public exhibition of his 
wit, that Viktor raised his fist to strike him. 


review Mad. 


The blow was averted, 
and both had to leave the regiment. 

After a few years of struggle, Viktor, who had a latent talent for 
drawing, became an artist on one of the great illustrated papers, and 
being relieved of his mother by death, he had a roving commission 
all the world over, in search of subjects. 

On one of these journeys he visited Marianopol, and on his way 
stopped at an inn where the ‘‘ American duel’”’ was the subject of the 
conversation, He: now remembered that the ten years had nearly 
expired since he cast lots with Paloghy, and that it now rested with 
him to free him from his obligation. Returning to his rooms, 
he turned over some papers and found the memorandum: Geza Pa/lo- 
ghy before midnight on July 31, 1875. 

At Marianopol, an acquaintance undertook to point out to Viktor a 
very pronounced type of Southern beauty, the Black Etelka, as she 
was called from the raven blackness of her hair and eyes. Viktor 
saw, but could not drawher. He fell in love with her at once. 

While at Marianopol, ‘he was visited by Paloghy, who came to ask 
him to free him from the consequences of the American duel. Life, 
he said, had great happiness in store for him; he was the accepted 
lover of a lovely girl whose portrait he produced. It was the Black 
Etelka! 

Riiden was preoccupied, pleaded pressing business, and promised 
to write. He was tempted to let Paloghy die, and urge his own suit 
On the table was a request from his publishers to pack up 
and start for America at once. 


in time. 


He went, resolved to let Paloghy die, if he were fool enough to 
take his own life. On the voyage, remorse overtook him, and he was 
anxious only to arrive in time to save Paloghy by telegram. In this 
he succeeded, reaching Boston on July 30, but the telegram was 
delayed. When he returned to Hungary, Paloghy had died by his 
own hand, and the fact that it was the result of an American duel was 
generally current. 

He had called on Etelka to avenge him, and Etelka had registered 
a vow to do so. 

Riiden made her acquaintance, wooed and waited, and finally won. 
His more cultivated mind brought out the hidden powers of hers, and 
they were devoted to each other. She could not, however, hold her- 
self absolved from her vow to avenge Paloghy. She had been 
brought up to deem the vendetta a righteous institution, and the inter- 
est of the story hinges on Riiden’s anxiety lest she should at length 
obtain a clue to his identity. 

It came at last; Etelka broke down under the strain, and Riiden 
saved from the first impulse to suicide, decided to live for his child's 
sake. 





UNITED STATES: A History. The most Complete and most 
Popular History of the United States of America from the Aborig- 
inal Times to the Present Day, Embracing an Account of the Abo- 
rigines ; the Norsemen in the New World ; the Discoveries by the 
Spaniards, English, and French ; the Planting of Settlements ; the 
Growth of the Colonies ; the Struggle for Liberty in the Revolu- 
tion; the Establishment of the Union; the Development of the 
Nation ; the Civil War; the Centennial of Independence ; and the 
Recent Annals of the Republic, by John Clark Ridpath, LL.D. 

Columbian Edition. Revised and Enlarged. The Complete Cen- 
sus of 18g0 and other Valuable Statistics, Magnificently Illustrated 
in Colors, Flags of all Nations, Portraits of all the Presidents, 
Seals of all the States, and Numerous Engravings Describing the 
Growth and Development of the Nation. Roval 8vo, pp. 789. 
New York: The United States History Co. 

[The contents of this volume and what the publishers claim it to be are fully 
set forth on the title-page. The edition before us is brought down to the year 1889, 
there having been added mention of the new States admitted into the Union; a 
detailed account of the Centennial Celebration in the City of New York of Wash- 
ington’s inauguration as President; a record of what had been done to the time 
of publication by the Harrison Administration, and a description of the Johns- 
town flood. Great numbers of readers like to have at hand compendiums of this 
kind, which cover a good deal of ground, and serve as a book of reference which 
will answer questions, chronological and other, which puzzle them. For sucha 
purpose the volume is well adapted, a tolerably complete general index making it 
easy to use. The public, however, has had ample opportunity to test the book, 
more than ten years having elapsed since its first publication. During that time it 
must have been perused by a large company of people, and that many of them 


liked the publication is shown by the publishers having been encouraged to issue 
the present enlarged edition. ] 
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‘The Press. 





THE LABOR TROUBLES. 





The calling out of the local militia at Buf- 
falo was quickly followed by demands upon 
Governor Flower for troops from other parts 
of the State. Several ‘‘ crack” regiments 
were dispatched ~ Buffalo, and at present 
(Aug. 24) it is estimated that fully 7,000 sol- 
diers are on duty there. There have been no 
serious conflicts between the militia and the 
strikers, but several reports of stonings by the 
latter, answered by shots and volleys, have in- 
dicated more or less ‘‘ unpleasantness.” 

The troubles in Tennessee culminated in the 
concentration of State troops in the disturbed 
localities. The miners resisted, and several 
were killed or wounded on each side before 
order was restored, 

In selecting representative press opinions 
upon labor troubles and questions, THE LiITER- 
ARY DiGeEst has always given prominence to 
the views of the labor organs. It is of partic- 
ular interest to all readers to observe the spirit 
of these newspapers. Of course the only edi- 
torial purpose is to promote information. At 
the same time it is acceptable to hear from our 
labor readers that the fairness of THe LirEr- 
ARY DiGEsr is appreciated. The following let- 
ter from an English Radical is a specimen of 
numerous acknowledgments : 


8a, Melina place, N. W., London, Aug. 6. 

Epiror oF THe Literary Dicest.—Allow me to 
thank you for your clippings from the Radical press 
upon the Homestead affair. I think the fact that the 
English Puddic Opinion copies every one of these 
particular items showsthat you are giving the public 
matter of interest. I think you are getting out a 
splendid paper. I hope it is property appreciated. 

. G, WILSHIRE. 





SPIRIT OF THE LABOR PRESS. 


Kansas Farmer (7 opeka), Aug. 17.—The un- 
rest is becoming continually more widespread 
and universal. Labor organizations are be- 
coming more powerful through codperation 
with each other as well as through increase of 
membership. Every year’s discipline adds to 
the fidelity of the members to their organiza- 
tions. The specialization as well as the capi- 
talization of industries mightily increases the 
proportion of wage-earners. The growing 
recognition of the unity of interests of farmers 
and other productive workers is bringing to- 
gether elements which the Bourbonism of the 
régime of suppression has heretofore attempted 
to keep in antagonism. It is this great com- 
bined interest of productive labor to which is 
suggested the question: ‘‘ What shall be 
done with the capitalist ?’’ The Anarchist’s 
answer to this is: ‘‘Slay the capitalist.” 
But the civilization of the age revolts at this 
proposition as vigorously as at the policy of 
repressing the laborer. It is safe to say that 
neither will be done to any considerable ex- 
tent, but that the people who are capitalists 
and the people who are laborers will each have 
to recognize the other’s humanity and adjust 
their difierences. It is, then, essential that 
the thinking people of the age turn their 
attention to better methods than those of ob- 
struction and destruction as means of adjusting 
industrial disputes. Repression and anarchy 
are both far behind the age, and must give 
way to justice intelligently administered. It 
is a reproach to the statesmanship of the 
present age that no enlightened method of 
settling differences between employer and em- 
ployed, between capitalist and laborer, has 
been provided. They are practically told to 
fight it out by means which prove ruinously 
destructive of prosperity. The time is not 
far distant when the Janus argument by 
which one thing is made to appear to the 
laborer of the East, and another and contra- 
dictory representation is made to the farmer 
of the West, will give place to correct knowl- 
edge on transportation and other industrial 
subjects, and a statesmanlike solution of the 
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questions will be reached which will be alike 
foreign to the plan of repression suggested by 
one class of extremists and estranged from the 
violence of anarchy suggested by another class 
of extremists, and it will be found that inter- 
ests of the industrious in every avocation are 
identical and demagogy will have lost its avo- 
cation. But the spirit of unrest among farmers 
and among wage-earners may be expected to 
increase in spite of all efforts to repress it until 
progress towards a removal of the causes of 
the unrest begins. 


New York People (Socialist), Aug. 21.— 
With unprecedented elements of prosperity the 
country to-day is in a frightful condition. In 
four States of the Union the militia is under 
arms, and in one the Federal troops have taken 
the field. No one can tell what city, what 
State, will next see the rule of plutocratic law 
supplanted by the rule of plutocratic bayonets. 
Strike upon strike is lost, and more strikes 
follow. 
or buried on the Potter’s Field, and more 
victims rush to sacrifice. Curtailed more and 
more in the necessaries of life as the pile of 
plenty is rising higher, cast out of employment 
as the means of production are multiplying, 
driven to fight each other in a struggle tor the 
privilege of earning misery and _ squalor, 
blinded by political schemers in their own 
ranks to the proper uses of organization and the 
ballot as the only possible instruments of emanci- 
pation, the laboring masses are drifting towards 
anarchy. And that is precisely what the pluto- 
cracy desires. Inthe blood of the people it 
will extinguish their citizenship; aye, embold- 
ened by its victory, it will disfranchise the 
proletariat, hold it in abject servitude, and for 
a generation at least crush the spirit of liberty. 
And that is what we Socialists shall prevent, if 
we can help it. In this crisis—the supreme 
crisis, perhaps, of freedom and progress on 
this continent—we call upon you, American 
workingmen, to rally with us at the polls in 
the defense of human rights. Whatever might 
be accomplished later by an enslaved nation 
rising in its might—as France did a century 
ago,—there is no hope for you to-day, no hope 
of immediate relief, no hope of lasting im- 
provement, no hope of final emancipation, but 
by independent political action. Let, then, a 
great national party of the working class 
spring from all the battle-fields where Labor is 
fighting in vain a master class entrenched be- 
hind the public powers. Let its platform be 
this plain declaration of the Homestead Ad- 
visory Committee, ‘‘ Labor has an inalienable 
right of ownership and employment in the in- 
dustries of its creation,” 


New Nation (Edward Bellamy’s paper, Bos- 
ton), Aug. 20.—It is, like all railroad strikes, 
another argument for Government ownership 
of the means of transportation. Under sucha 
system, with its classified service, guarantee of 
a permanent position, promise of old-age and 
accident pensions, and the generally just con- 
ditions which public opinion compels in public 
service, strikes would be out of the question 
because unnecessary. How many more great 
railroad wars, with their bloodshed, loss, and 
general inconvenience, will it require to teach 
the people this lesson? 


National Economist (People’s party, Wash- 
ington), Aug. 20.—Don’t delude yourself with 
cheap arguments, but try to put yourself in 
these men’s places, and think whether you 
would be willing to have your wages lowered 
that millionaires might build more castles out 
of the profitson your labor. ‘Think if you 
would be willing to change the time of contract 
at the order of your employer, knowing that 
the change would be to your disadvantage. 
When your employer’s business was prosper- 
ous, when his profits were so large that he 
refused to make them public, would you think 
it right for him to lower your wages? Would 
you think it right for the Government to help 
him lower your wages? What would you think 
of the men who should come and try to take your 
place? Do you not see that they would be 
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working for capital and against the interests of 
all labor? That they would be enemies to 
labor? That they would be deserters from the 
camp of labor? How long would it take you 
to earn a million dollars? If you earned $200 
per month, and worked twelve months in the 
year, it would take you more than 416 years 
of constant labor to earn $1,000,000. If you 
earned $100 per month, it would take you over 
833 years of steady labor. If you earned $50 
per month, it would take you 1,66624 years to 
earn a million dollars. After supporting your 
family out of your wages, how long would it 
take you to seve a million dollars? Do you 
think wages are too high when the profits on 
| your labor make millionaires of your em- 
| ployers ? 





Twentieth Century (Socialist, New York), 
Aug. 18.—The Homestead affair is over. The 
working people are beaten; not by the Car- 
negie people, not by the Pinkertons, but by 
the Government— by the militia and the 
| Courts. Why should the working people com- 
| plain? They will not complain. They will 
|go on laboring, suffering, perhaps starving, 
| but they will ever be ready to bow before 
**law and order” and to throw up their hats 
with tears of joy when they see the dear old 
flag. Such conduct is beautifully pious; touch- 
ingly patriotic; but matchlessly stupid. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


VARIOUS OPINIONS. 


Chicago Railway Age, Aug. 19.—It is diffi- 
cult to speak of the events which have been 
happening at Buffalo with any moderation. 
Are the labor organizations of the country suf- 
fering themselves to be converted into organ- 
izations of riot ? into conspiracies for the sub- 
version of order and the destruction of prop- 
erty? If so, alas forthe cause of labor! It 
may be that once in a while and temporarily 
a mob of lawless strikers can overawe a 
Sheriff, assault peaceable citizens and destroy 
property, can commit treason, and murder, and 
arson, Without punishment. But in the long 
run no ‘‘ union” or aggregation of unions can 
fight the people of the United States. There 
| is another Union which is more powerful than 
all the brotherhoods and orders of the country. 
And with the help of the Almighty and by the 
strength of some 20,000,000 law-abiding cit- 
izens, who are not members of unions, it will 
remain stronger. 





Chicago Railway Review, Aug. 20. — The 
proper time for an adjustment of differences 
by arbitration is before the outbreak of hostil- 
ities and not after. The principle of arbitra- 
tion is opposed to war. It was never assigned 
for the settlement of war, but for its preven- 
tion. It was to be presumed that with defeat 
imminent the Buffalo strikers would appeal to 
arbitration as a way of escape out of the diffi- 
culties in which they find themselves, and it 
may be that, not asa matter of right but as a 
matter of polity, a settlement will be brought 
about through such means; but before this 
question shall have been fully settled it will be 
found necessary to declare two things, namely, 
that interference with railway operation is a 
crime, and that arbitration must precede rather 
than follow open conflict. 


Philadelphia Railway World, Aug. 20.— 
Every fresh outbreak is followed by the stereo- 
typed declaration that it was not the strikers, 
but evil-disposed persons over whom they had 
no control, who were guilty of the violent acts 
that excite the fears of the community. ‘These 
statements would be of more value if they 
were true. Should the authorities take the 
strikers at their word, and relax the vigilance, 
it would quickly be seen how much these 
assurances were worth. When crowds encircle 
a depot, yelling at every man who is seen at 
work, when each train is met with a volley of 
stones, when every employé who ventures into 
a side strcet is beaten or killed, it is hard to 
persuade thinking people that the strikers dis- 
approve of what is done in their name. That 
the bulk of the men who strike are either too 
humane or too politic to engage in murderous 
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plots may be freely admitted, but their words, | 
their actions, their public demonstrations, in 


many instances, naturally incite riot and arson. 
Vehement as the protests against lawlesssness 
may be, little or nothing is done to prevent the 
recurrence of such acts. Often participants in 
strikes are caught in the commission of deeds 
of violence. The hideous record of crime can- 
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of duty. To him it is not, after all, a balanc- 
ing of votes, the discontented, laboring poor | 


|against the law-abiding, well-to-do and other 


not be washed out by a few protestations of | 


innocence. 


New York Sun, Aug. 22. — Erastus Wiman 
made a speech in Prohibition Park, Staten 


Island, on Saturday night, on ‘*‘ Why Bread- 


winners Should Own Houses of Their Own, | 


and How They Can Do It,” in which he de- 


| and trains obstructed, but wholesale murder was 


nounced organized capital and applauded or- | 


ganized labor, and said that he regretted that 
his son, who is member of Troop A, had been 
ordered to go to Buffalo with the troop to 
guard the property of organized capital. A 
Sun reporter saw Mr. Wiman in his home at 
St. George last night. ‘‘ It is evident that a 
wrong construction has been put upon my 
words,” he said. ‘‘I am proud and happy 
to have my son enrolled in the militia, especi- 
ally in the ranks of such a crack organization 
as Troop A. Of course he _ responded 
promptly with the rest to the call to arms 
and has ever since been having, so he tele- 
graphs me, ‘ plenty of work and plenty of fun.’ 
What I do deplore, however, is the panic 
which has produced such a military display. 
‘There were only 475 men on strike, and they 
only demanded an hour’s pay for an hour's 
work. Under those circumstances it seems to 
me that there was no justification whatever for 
the calling out of 7,000 young fellows, They 
were hurried from their homes, half starved on 
the way, and exposed to the terrible heat, clad 
in heavy uniforms, and all for the purpose of 
settling by force of arms what any two reason- 
able men under ordinary circumstances could 
have agreed about. I can only repeat what I 
said at Prohibition Park, that organized capital 
is far more dangerous to the interests of this 
country than organized labor. Both capital 
and labor combine, the former into trusts, the 
latter into unions, brotherhoods, and associa- 
tions, and I repeat again that the possibilities 
of organized capital are ten thousand times 
more dangerous than the possibilities of organ- 
ized labor.” 


Providence Journal (Ind.), Aug. 20.—The 
protests of the strikers that the calling out of 
the militia was unnecessary, and that they are 
law-abiding citizens, do not amount to much in 
the face of their lawless conduct. It is idle to 
place the responsibility for what has occurred 
upon others. No doubt an affair of this sort 
inspires the ‘* toughs and scuffs,” as a striker 
has called them, to unwonted activity. But 
even if these had alone burned cars and med- 
dled with switches, the moral blame would 
rest upon the ‘‘ jaw-abiding citizens’ who per- 
mitted, if they did not invite, them to do it. It 
was their privilege to refuse to work, although. 
considering the nature of their employment, 
they should have given reasonable notice of 
their decision. But no one denies that they 
have done their best to keep others from work- 
ing, too; and this, brushing all specious pleas 
of unfair usage aside, is a direct infraction of 
the law-abiding spirit. Whether strikers or 
** toughs and scuffs” imperiled lives and prop- 
erty is a minor issue in comparison, The 
whole story shows how many people there are 
in this civilized country who need a little ele- 
mentary instruction in the very first principles 
of civilization. 


Washington Star (Ind.), Aug. 10.—The de- 
cision and sagacity displayed by Governor 
Flower in the Buffalo switchmen’s strike is the 
best example for a long while of what an 
executive can do in an emergency calling for 
those qualities. If he had paused to think of 
the effect his action might have on the work- 
ingmen’s vote in November he might have 


been from doing his duty. But although a 
politician, Governor Flower feels the respon- 
sibilities of power and the urgence of the calls 


| Sheriff endeavored in vain to quell the dis-| 
| for that | 





orderly citizens; or if so, it is a well-considered 
plan of preferring the solid general interest of 
the whole community to the special claims of 
the lawless few. 


Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.), Aug. 20.—There 
can be no argument among sane people as to 
the necessity and propriety of concentrating 
the militia in Erie County. Sheriff Beck’s de- 
scription pictures but mildly the situation as it 
existed before Governor Flower responded to 
his summons foraid. Not only were cars fired 


attempted in the derailment of passenger 
coaches and theft was perpetrated in the loot- 
ing of railroad property. The mob, instead | 
of facing the Buffalo city police, transferred | 
the depredations beyond the city limits. The | 





turbance in the suburbs with deputies enlisted 
purpose. When the excellent regi- 
ments resident in Buffalo were called out they 
were found totally inadequate to suppress the 
disorder. The only course left open to the 
authorities was to apply for a reinforcement 
sufficiently formidable to overawe the rioters. 
No one acquainted with the mixed and eccen- 
tric population of Buffalo will question the 
wisdom of the proceeding. It was a timely 
and indispensable measure of self-preservation. 


Chicago Herald (Dem.), Aug. 20.—Public 
sympathy with the persons engaged in rebel- 
lion is misdirected and dangerous. No man 
who cares fer the safety of his possessions, his 
person or his family can afford to sympathize 
for one moment with those who, ignorantly 
or knowingly, are dealing deadly blows at the 
authority of the State, in whose recognized 
supremacy lies the only security for person o1 
property. No man is safe when the authority 
of the State is either overthrown or despised. 
Respect for that authority must be enforced at 
whatever sacrifice. 


New Orleans Picavune (Dem.), Aug. 19.—| 
Whether the troops shall be successful in main- | 
taining order, or State Governments be over- | 
thrown by striking workmen, the situation is 
equally formidable. If this state of affairs is to 
continue it presages a war of classes which 
will be vastly more bloody, relentless, and ter- 
rible than was a war of sections. Many of us 
know what a war of sections is. That was bad 
enough, but toa war of classes it is a tame 
affair. The French reign of terror in 1793 and 
the rise of the Paris Commune in 1871 show 
what a war of classes is. Such a possibility is 
to be averted not by allowing matters to take 
their Own course, but by statesmanship, wise, 
philanthropic, and patriotic. Who will 
the initiative in this great work ? 

Boston Herald (Ind.), Aug. 20.—It is a 
momentous trial through which organized 
labor is passing at this moment in three States 
of the Union. The difficulties in each of these 
States have proceeded directly from the action 
of men who control labor uuions, and who are 
presumed to have the knowledge and ability 
to wisely direct their affairs. But they are at 
this moment where their action must be passed 
upon in judgment by all intelligent Americans, 
and the danger is that they are bringing upon 
organized labor as a whole the charge of law- 
lessness and the willingnessto destroy property 
and a readiness to interfere with the rights of | 
others. Such conduct is against the spirit and | 


take 








purpose of our institutions, and it puts organ- 
ized labor on the wrong side of the issue. It} 
cannot be that the great body of union men 
indorses acts of violence, for public opinion is 
practically unanimous in condemning such 
acts, and the members of labor unions form a 
large section of the public. 


Indianapolis Journal (Rep.), Aug. 20.—In 
each case there is an organized resistance to 


|the law, which has been accompanied by vio- 
been deterred as some other Governors have | 


lent interference with the rights of others and 
destruction of property, and the attitude of the 
insurgents is still one of hostility and defiance 





of the civil authorities. This constitutes an 
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| insurrection, no matter what those engaged in 


it may think. Discussion as to the right or 
wrong of the original controversy is not to the 
point; under our system there is no right and 


|no wrong that can justify such proceedings as 


have been recently witnessed in the States 
named. It isdue tothe American people, and 
to the credit of the American name, that the 
Governors of these States take vigorous meas- 
ures to put down the insurrections, Let it be 
established, once for all, and that right speed- 
ily, that this isa country of law. It is atime 
for vigorous action, 


Indianapolis News (Ind.), Aug. 20.—Per- 
haps 7,000 militiamen are not needed to restrain 
500 men, but the demonstration of the strikers 
has not been of a character to inspire con- 
fidence. Grand Master Sweeney says he dis- 
countenances violence, but the fact remains that 
insurrectionary acts have been committed, and 
that the strikers make it impossible for the 
railway companies to conduct their business, 
The whole thing shows a state of affairs not 
normal—certainly not to be accounted for on 
the ground of the oppression of labor by 
capital. On the other hand, the railways are 
absolutely defenseless against these despotic 
organizations. ‘They are under the sway of 
one man at Buffalo and another at Terre 
Haute, who need not give a reason, or know 
any, for stopping the business of great rail- 
way systems, and thus interfering with the 
commercial interests of large sections of the 
country. 


Cleveland Leader (Rep.), Aug. 19.—The 
militiamen go to a scene of disturbance as 
soldiers for the purpose of enforcing law, and 
they will doit. If the shedding of blood is 
necessary for the protection of property and 
the upholding of the law they will be found 
ready for the emergency. ‘They represent the 
law and interfere with no man’s rights. They 
supplement the courts and the officers of the 
law. Their presence would not be invoked if 
laws and the rights of citizens were not vio- 
lated. ‘They stand in the way of none but the 
violators of law. They know that the best 
public sentiment of the American people will 
support them in the discharge of their duties, 
and they are therefore ready to resist and sup- 
press lawlessness,whatever form it may assume. 
To avoid an encounter with them one has only 
to obey the law and to respect the rights of 
his fellow-citizens, for they will never be 
called upon to interfere with any citizen in the 
honest and peaceable enjoyment of his rights. 


Architecture and Building (New York), Aug. 
20.—Did these conflicts only arise on the ques- 
tion of wages, or what we may call a fair divi- 
sion of profits between employer and employed, 
the question might be more easily settled; but 
further than that, labor demands the control 
and direction of affairs which capital claims as 
its prerogative—a prerogative sanctioned by 
the whole history of our civilization. The 
striker further attempts to dictate to capital who 
shall be employed and who shall not be em- 
ployed, all of which is antagonistic to the 
principles underlying our whole industrial sys- 
tem. We are past, or at least passing, the 
day when force is the prime arbitrator of all 
differences. The labor union must settle down 
to business as the rest of the world has had to, 
and recognize that its success lies in supplying 
the community what it require on the best 





| terms. 


Springfield Republican (Ind.), Aug. 10.— 
One other fact is that organized labor has 
never emphatically condemned violence, or set 
itself at work to prevent it. It is obvious 
enough that there would be none of it con- 
nected with strikes if the strikers said “ no,” 
There would have been no one killed at Home- 
stead, and no incendiarism at Buffalo, if the 
labor unions had set themselves to prevent it. 
There need not be a soldier under arms in 
Pennsylvania or New York to-day if the unions 
will set their faces firmly against lawlessness. 
In spite of all the fine professions of the leaders, 
they kave not done this at Homestead, and 
there are no signs that they intend doing it at 
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Buffalo. May be the leaders cannot control 
their nominal followers and keep them within 
the bounds of the law. If such be the case, it 
is the worst indictment of organized labor yet 
made, 


Denver News (Dem.), Aug. 18.—The pend- 
ing railway trouble is liable to extend to large 
proportions, and to be repeated in other parts 
of the country any day, thus blockading public 
travel and traffic, and inflicting measureless 
injury upon people in no way responsible for 
the issue between: employer and employé, 
which is the immediate occasion of the obstruc- 
tion. Under such circumstances—and they 
exist in every large strike in form more or less 
aggravated—it is preposterous to assume that 
these third parties to labor differences have no 

. remedy, and that the losses or injuries inflicted 
upon them because of such contests do not fur- 
nish an equitable basis for public interference, 
and an enforced settlement upon the adjudica- 
tion of some sort of public tribunal. A settle- 
ment procured in that way would necessarily im- 
ply the consideration of both sides of the issue, 
with a view to meting out equal justice to the 
parties, and can hardly be expected while the 
more powerful of the contestants claims the 
right absolutely to dictate terms, and is per- 
mitted to shape and control legislation by the 
unlawful use of money. When the only true 
and safe basis of adjusting labor differences is 
found, it will involve the weighing of labor’s 
rights equally with the rights of capital. 


Zoronto Empire, Aug. 20. — Disinterested 
observers cannot suppose the result problem- 
atical. There isno other course open to the 
law but its vindication, No compromise would 
establish its supremacy, and when established, 
all will not have been attained; it must be es- 
tablished in safety. There are those who deny 
that this can be done. It is said that should 
the State suppress the prevailing lawlessness, 
the result will be the enthronement of a plutoc- 
racy, while, should the disturbing. elements 
succeed in overthrowing the law, the future 
way is paved to the ultimate. restoration of 
original barbarism. . These things, however, 
are beyond the present scope of the field. Such 
a choice of evils may be reserved for another 
generation in the neighboring nation. The 
sensible horizon now is bounded by a bristling 
wall of rifles separating the opposing forces of 
labor and capital. 


PROFIT-SHARING AS A PANACEA. 

Pittsburgh Leader (Dem.), Aug. 21.—Presi- 
dent Ingalls, of the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
road, suggests in his forthcoming report to the 
stockholders of the road the adoption of a 
codperative system as the only effective method 
of avoiding trouble with the employés. ‘‘ If,” 
says Mr. Ingalls, ‘* the company has arrived at 
the financial position as‘ your Directors think 
it has, when it can safely be expected to earn 
its fixed charges and a surplus, they would rec- 
ommend that the surplus be divided with the 
employés.” To illustrate, Mr. Ingalls cites a 
case in which the capital is $60,000,000, wages 
of employés $5,000,000 a year, and surplus 
earnings $650,000 a year. This would give 
one per cent. to the employe on the amount 
of a year’s pay. Wherever the system has been 
tried in manufacturing companies, Mr. Ingalls 
adds, it has worked well and it has also been 
successfully adopted on one of the French rail- 
roads. An example right at our own doors is 
furnished by the H. K. Porter Locomotive 
Company, of Lawrenceville, which uses the 
profit-sharing plan with the most beneficial 
results. ‘The Porter company has nothing to 
fear from strikes or other squabbles, Every 
man employed has a personal interest in the 
welfare of the concern, and is correspondingly 
loyal and solicitous for its welfare. It is alto- 
gether likely that whatever might be sacrificed 
_ annually by conceding a division of profits 
would be largely atoned for by the cessation of 
broils between capital and labor, and of the 
loss of time and money which such disputes 
involve. Of course tirere is no way of induc- 
ing employers of labor to adopt coéperation 
unless by the force of plain arguments appeal- 
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ing to their individual common sense. But! Legislature in perpetuating the system of con- 


the consideration of the idea by employers in 
any quarter, of their own volition, is a healthy 
sign, and may be taken to indicate that the 
intricate labor problem is a step nearer to solu- 
tion. 


THE DEMANDS OF THE SWITCHMEN,. 

Elmira Gazette (Dem.), Aug. 20.—The de- 
mands of the men have been lost sight of in 
the smoke of the burning cars and the bustle 
of martial preparations. They ask ten hours a 
day and extra pay tor all time over ten anda 
half hours. ‘Theyask further an increase from 
$60 and $65 a month to $65 and $70 a month. 
The State has provided a tribunal ready to 
hear and decide the dispute if both parties will 
submit itto them. These claims were not too 
extravagant to be heard by railroad officials, 
not too extravagant to be honestly arbitrated. 
And when it comes from hours and rates toa 
question of abstract principle, the right to 
maintain organization and be heard as a body 
is as dear to the man in overalls as the privi- 
lege of absolute dictation is to the man behind 
the President’s desk. 


UNKIND REPUBLICAN REMARK. 


Omaha Bee (Rep.), Aug. 18.—The fact that 
the railroad business is not a protected industry 
will be deeply regretted by the Democratic 
press. There seems to be no campaign material 
in the switchmen’s strike. 


CONVICT LABOR. 

Nashville American (Dem.), Aug. 17.—We 
are prepared to concede, for the present, for 
the sake of argument, that the penitentiary 
lease system is the most, iniquitous and erro- 
neous system known to civilization. We are 
ready, for the same purpose, to declare tbat it 
should be forever obliterated from the statute 
books. Nevertheless, the fact still remains 
that the men. who have violated the law are 
most dangerous criminals, who should be most 
vigorously suppressed and brought to speedy 
justice. These violators have acted without 
ever having given warning either by protest 
against the established order of things as fixed 
by law, without having ever been subjected to 
discriminations in the matter of wages or of 
opportunities to labor, and without having 
given to the people the opportunity to investi- 
gate their causes of complaint and furnish 
the relief necessary and rightful. As an evi- 
dence of the sentiment of the people it may be 
stated that every political party in Tennessee 
has pledged itself in platforms recently adopted 
to the eventual abolition of the lease system, 
so far as practicable. 

Boston Advertiser (Rep.), Aug. 20.—We say 
that this whole system by which the convicted 
felons of a State are let out at auction to the 
highest bidder, their labor sold, themselves in 
effect sold into slavery to merciless taskmasters 
whose only care is to coin money from flesh 
and blood, this contract, chain-gang system 
which prevails still in Tennessee and some 
other States, is a disgrace,a shame, and an 
outrage. It has been so pronounced over and 
over again by overwhelming public sentiment 
in one American State after another, and ac- 
cordingly every vestige of it swept away by 
uprisen popular indignation in those States. 
The complaint of the Tennessee miners is a 
just complaint. The conditions that exist in 
the convict camps have been fully described 
from time to time by eye-witnesses of unim- 
peached veracity. There has been revealed a 
state of things which mea with strong nerves 





can scarcely bear to even read about, and as to | 


which the expression ‘‘hell upon earth’”’ ap- 
pears to be none too vivid. To ask that a 


system like that shall continue indefinitely aud | 


that freemen, toiling to support their families 
and themselves by honest labor, shall be 
obliged to work with and compete in cost of 
labor with these convict chain-gangs, is to 
make an unjustifiable demand upon human 
nature. 

Boston Globe (Dem.), Aug. 20.—The trouble 
arises from the stupidity of the Tennessee 


vict labor which has been repudiated by Con- 
gress and in every other section of the country 
by the common sentiment of the people. This 
time-honored system in certain sections of the 
South was not especially odious in the days of 
slavery. In this new era of free labor it is ut- 
terly out of place, and it is surprising that the 
Tennessee legislators have been so slow in 
waking up to the fact. 


Portland (Me.) Advertiser (Rep.), Aug. 18.— 
The plea of the ‘Tennessee authorities is that 
they see no other way of taking care of their 
convicts; that the State is not able to house 
them in expensive prisons and support them in 
idleness. But Tennessee is large and rich, and 
the number of criminals can hardly be so great 
that it is impracticable to dispose of them 
without oppressing free labor. Better set the 
convicts to building roads—there is need 
enough of better ones—than to displace honest 
workingmen and force down wages with this 
labor which costs nothing but subsistence. 


Zoledo Blade (Rep.), Aug. 20.—The question 
will come up, What disposition is to be made 
of the convicts? It has fora long time been 
the Blade’s view that they should be employed, 
in every State, in the construction of turnpikes 
—the conversion of the ‘‘ mud roads,” which 
are a disgrace to our civilization, into modern 
highways. We can think of no occupation for 
them which would come less into competition 
with free labor, and be more beneficial to the 
people at large. Tennessee needs improved 
roads. Let the State build them, and levy a 
special tax on the county or township, or the 
abutting property, sufficient to pay the cost 
of subsisting, clothing, and guarding the con- 
victs. This would be much less than the 
amount needed to be raised by taxation if the 
roads were built by free labor. 


Chicago Globe (Dem.), Aug. 20.—While the 
lines of employment in which convicts may 
engage without obtruding on the rights of free 
labor have not been clearly defined as yet, the 
settlement of the questions and conflicts in- 
volved demands that our law-givers shail make 
discovery of the ways and means for exclusive 
convict employment. It is a suggestion inher- 
ited from an ancestry as remote as the great 
Roman period that prisoners be engaged in 
making highways. Here is a service in which 
convicts may find no competing element, and 
one of paramount interest and importance in 
every State of the Union. Convict railway 
trains could be constructed to safely carry and 
lodge gangs of convict laborers, and law could 
provide for the distribution of road-making 
pro rata annually throughout the various 
counties of the commonwealth, ‘There are 
other plans worthy of study for the utilization 
of the services of convicts. Our society de- 
mands an advance in this direction as a meas- 
ure of self-protection, and the various Legisla- 
tures cannot better employ time than in 
endeavoring to settle a question so vexatious 
and threatening to the peace of the country. 


Kansas City Journal (Rep.), Aug. 19.—Work- 
ing convict labor in competition with and at 
the expense of free labor is wrong in principle. 
It is the duty of the State to protect and en- 
courage its working people, not to crush 
them. The miners are right in their com- 
plaints, but wrong in their methods of urging 
them. The serious turn affairs have taken is 
much to be deplored. But the blame does not 
rest altogether upon the miners, The State 
officials—and more particularly the Legislat- 
ure, which was called in special session to re 
peal the lease system and refused to take ac- 
tion—should bear a large share of responsibil- 
ity. 

New Orleans New Delta (Dem.), Aug. 18.— 
It is indeed sickening business, and we could 
scarce blame the militia if they flatly refused 
to take the field atall. For months past some 
of them have been guarding the convicts in the 
coal mines. When the jail gang shall have 
again been put in possession, and once more 
begin their toil for a big monopoly, the same 
old story will be repeated. The free miners 
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who have been driven from employment by 
this convict force seem determined to keep up 
the contest. They will not abandon their 
homes and yield the field to slavery, and as 
long as this is the position of affairs a large 
measure of sympathy will be accorded them. 
When the citizen soldiers are called into the 
field to enforce a miserabie contract through 
which this slave labor is to be utilized to drive 
free workingmen to starvation, it is but natu- 
ral they should shrink from the task. It would 
be justifiable if they should positively refuse to 
remain for weeks and months away from their 
homes and their business in a stockade guard- 
ing the lives of convicts whose labor has been 
sold to a grasping corporate monopoly, 





POLITICAL. 


RETALIATION AGAINST CANADA. 

New York Tribune (Rep.), Aug. 22.—In 
proclaiming a toll on Canadian trade as heavy 
as that exacted by Canada on American trade, 
the President left nothing undone to persuade 
Canada to come to her senses. The British 
Charge was duly informed of the President’s 
intention to enforce the law. At first he held 
out hopes that the difficulty might be adjusted, 
but the action of the Canadian Government, of 
which pains were taken that he should not be 
advised officially, was so explicit and in such 
direct conflict with the treaty as to render the 
President’s duty plain and necessary. If he 
had not retaliated, the law would have beena 
dead letter and the purpose it had in view un- 
accomplished. Canada proposed to treat, but 
there could be no fair negotiation until the 
position of the two Governments was equal. 
Canada has now to set herself right or to pay 
atoll to us as heavy as that exacted of us. 
Nothing can be gained for her people by wait- 
ing until the end of the present season, for 
what they obtain at Montreal they lose at St. 
Mary’s. Retaliation is not an agreeable pro- 
ceeding to the people of the United States. 
They have entered on it reluctantly, and it is 
greatly to be hoped that the Canadian Govern- 
ment will not force them to pursue it in many 
directions. They desire good neighborly re- 
lations with the people of the Dominion, butif 
a commercial fight is necessary the sooner it is 
gone into, and the more sharply it is pursued, 
the better it will be for all concerned. Nothing 
is more cruel than a leisurely war. 


New York Sun (Dem.), Aug. 22.—We can 
tell our Canadian contemporaries that the 
American people are by no means satisfied 
with the course taken by the Ottawa Govern- 
mentin the teeth of Mr. Harrison’s preliminary 
attempt at reprisals. We perceive clearly that 
Premier Abbott regards with contemptuous 
indifference our feeble effort at retaliation in 
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the matter of tolls on an American canal, but 
we believe him to be mistaken in assuming | 
that Mr. Harrison dare not go one step further, 
and deal the anti-American party in Canadaa 
truly retaliative blow. He seems to think that 
our Executive is playing the same dishonest 
game with which the Ottawa politicians are 
familiar, and that he is seeking to delude 
American citizens with mock and: resultless 
retaliation, just as last winter the Canadian 
Commissioners cheated their constituents with 
sham negotiations for reciprocity. On this | 
point Sir John Abbott has miscalculated. ‘The | 
game in which be is an adept cannot be played | 
with safety on this side of the border. There 
is no American statesman, whether Republican 
or Democrat, who would venture to engage 
in it. 


New York World (Dem.), Aug, 22.—It is 
reported that the Government of the Dominion 
is surprised. If that is the case, it must be 
because it deluded itself with a notion that the 
Administration was not in earnest, and it could 
safely continue its unjust imposition. Unques- 
tionably the situation is embarrassing to Cana- | 
dian shippers and merchants, but they have to | 
thank their own Government for it, and, more- 
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over, they can obtain relief as soon as they can | 
induce their Government to abide by its obliga- 
tions, All that the President has yet done 
serves only to establish a substantial equality 
of conditions. It is a moderate measure, but 
he is empowered to make conditions that will 
virtually exclude Canadian merchants from 
commerce by the water route with the grain 
fields of the Northwest. 


Boston Transcript (Kep.), Aug. 22.—It 
should be borne in mind that the Canadians 
distinctly deny that they are violating the 
Washington treaty, and claim that the rebates 
on canal tolls are perfectly within the province 
of their Government to allow. Anyone, what- 
ever his nationality, can take advantage of it 
who will bring his cargo through the canal to 
a Canadian port. But our Government pro- 
poses to settle this matter for Canada as 
though it were a subject province and had not 
the same rights to care for its commerce as we 
assert for ourselves. ‘This it is which imparts 
to the proclamation a jingo flavor not at all sat- 
istactory to staid, sober citizens, who do not | 
believe that Uncle Sam should be constantly | 
going round with a chip on his shoulder invit- | 
ing somebody to knock it off. As for the 
Treaty of Washington, as has been already | 
pointed out, President Harrison’s prociama- 
tion does officially propose violating the com- 
pact ina manner more direct than is charged | 
against the Canadian Government. This is | 
not a very high-tonéd position for our Govern- 
ment to assume, at least. 





Montreal Star (Ind.), Aug. 22.—It is not a} 
very severe retaliation. It merely charges | 
our vessels the 20 cents at the Soo that we tax 
the boats bound for American ports at the 
Welland. Under existing conditions this nul- 
lifies our rebate scheme and gives the advan- 
tage to the American shipping trade. The | 
Government is now called upon to deal with 
this new state of affairs, and it is to be hoped 
that at the outset they will drop their policy of | 
timorous shilly-shally. Nothing is to be gained 
by cowardice or indecision. If the Govern- 
ment intends to retreat, it will be far better to 
have them head for the woods at once. If, | 
however, they have the manliness to suffer | 
somewhat rather than dance every time 
‘*Now, therefore, I, Benjamin Harrison,” 
swings his riding whip, their plain course is to 
stand by their latest decision and not help the 
Republican candidate capture votes. Effective 
counter retaliation is within their power, but 
this would only bring great joy to the Repub- 
lican headquarters, for then they could demand | 
the support of the people by pushing a loud- 
tongued commercial war with Canada, ‘‘ the 
spawn of haughty Albion.” 


Le Monde (ind.-Conserv., Montreal), Aug. 
22.—The insult is to the English flag. Canada 
will have to suffer these disadvantages as long | 
as the Cabinet of St. James is disposed to sub- | 
mit tosuch humiliation. All that Canada can 
do is to hasten the completion of the Canadian 
canal of St. Mary so that the mext season our 
trade may not suffer from another such move 
on the part of our neighbors. For the re- 
mainder of the season the great part of the 
Western trade will have to come via the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railroad, and this will be less costly 
than by the lakes with the tolls Canadians 
would have to pay the United States agents to 
come down St. Mary’s Canal. Let Mr. Glad- 
stone accept the insult which Mr. Harrison has 
given him by such an audacious violation of 
the treaty of 1871; that is his business. For 
some time past the British lion has assumed 
the habits of alamb. As for us, let us neglect | 
nothing that will give Canadian trade a free 
and safe route through Canada. This is the | 
duty of the hour. 


Ottawa Citizen (Conserv.), Aug. 22.—It may | 
be that having shot the little gun which a 
Democratic House loaded for him, the Re- | 
publican candidate for the Presidency will | 
think he has sufficiently for the present vin- | 


|dicated his counter c:aim to the anti-British | 


vote, and will ultimately consent to consider | 
our proposals in a more business-like way. But’ 
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it will not do for Canada to act upon that pre- 
sumption just now. Rather let us accept the 
proclamation of retaliation as deliberately done, 
and prepare to meet the attack as becomes a 
people with national as well as commercial in- 
terests at stake. 


Toronto Empire (Conserv.), Aug. 22.—In the 
diplomatic correspondence attached to the proc- 
lamation, and published this morning, the 
Washington authorities intimate that if Canada 
agrees to abolish the rebate at once the new tolls 
on the Sault Canal will terminate concurrently. 
As has been indicated, in the action already 
taken, the Canadian Government has gone as 
far to make concessions as the state of public 
feeling in this country would warrant. If 
merely sentimental considerations could have 
ruled, no doubt the most pleasing policy would 
have been to stand by the rebates as perfectly 
regular and fair. In the interest, however, of 
good fellowship with our neighbors, and the 
shippers who are obliged at present to use the 
Sault Canal, the Government yielded as many 
other Governments do under similar circum- 
stances. But we doubt whether public opinion 
in Canada will approve any further concession 
in this matter in order to secure an amicable 
arrangement with a country which seems to 
have as little regard for international comity as 
for solemn treaty engagements. 


Toronto World (Conserv.), Aug. 22.—We 
accept this hostile legislation as the warmest 
tribute our neighbor rivals can pay us. It is 
their testimony that Canada is a nation on this 
North American continent. It is the begin- 
ning of our history as a great people. For 
years a spirit of jealousy of Canada has char- 
acterized the Republic, jealousy of our posses- 
sions and our resources, of our railways and 
our public works, of our enterprise, of our 
determination that the terms American and 
United States were not interchangeable. A 
new and mighty power has been seen taking 
on its form and features in the north. Thank 
God, Canada can live without the United 
States. ‘Thank God, we have proved that 
more than once, and can prove it again. Thank 
God, national honor is a term still to be found 
in the Canadian dictionary. 

Zoronto Globe (Lib.), Aug. 22.—The attempt 
to strike this blow at Canadian commerce is 
warranted neither by the present attitude of our 
Ministers nor by the whole course of interna- 
tional dealing with reference to canals and 
waterways. Canada’s expenditure under this 
head has been vastly greater than that of her 
neighbor. She has borne far more than her 
fair share of the cost of completing the noble 
system of navigation from the Northwest to 
the Atlantic. With the single exception of the 
rebate, if that be an exception, she bas thrown 
her canals open to Americans and Canadians 
upon equal terms, while her shippers have en- 
joyed no benefit whatever from the American 
State canals. It would be folly to deny that 
the step which is to be taken will hurt an im- 
portant Canadian interest, but to make any 
further concession in the face of this threat 
would be too great a sacrifice of our dignity 
and self-respect. 


Montreal Herald (Lib.), Aug. 22.—Probably 


Ne mee 


the Canadian Government, in view of the fact 


| that the toll is not prohibitive, will prefer to 


take the punishment and say nothing for the 
rest of this year. Hotheads will advise retali- 
ation by increasing the Welland Canal tolls, 
which can be done by order-in-council. This 


| would lead to other reprisals, and in a fight of 


that sort Canada would get the worst of it. 
Providence is always on the side of the heavy 
battalions; and in a war, whether commercial 
or physical, we could make but little impres- 
sion on our mighty neighbor. To back down 
absolutely now would be humiliating in the 
last degree to the Canadian Government. Ten 
days ago they could have done it with compar- 
ative gracefulness, but it would obviously be 
due tocompulsion. Altogether, we think the 
canal question may be regarded as settled for 
this year, though the result reflects no credit 
on our Government, and entails considerable 
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hardships on many Canadians. Next season 


‘ there should be no trouble whatever, for the 


Canadian canals should then be free. 


Halifax Chronicle (Lib.), Aug. 23.—The Ca- 
nadian Government has already violated the 
spirit of the Treaty ,of Washington by dis- 
criminating against American ports on the 
lakes, but as the Americans have not fulfilled 
their treaty engagements in regard to giving 
Canadians the use of the Erie Canal, they have 
no right tocomplain. If President Harrison 
and his party think that the latest retaliatory 
measures will promote the growth of the 
movement for political union, they are making 
a serious mistake. Canada might possibly be 
wooed and won by a friendly and neighborly 
policy and closer commercial relations, but she 
will resent the bulldozing process as British 
freemen only can. Both political parties in 
the country will be a unit in resenting unneigh- 
borly agression of that kind, however seriously 
they may differ as to the merits of the domestic 
policy in accordance with which the country is 
governed. 


MR. REID. 


New York Sun (Dem.), Aug 23.—This re- 
quest comes from citizens of Keokuk, Iowa, 
and we see no reason why the Su should not 
comply with it: 

Asa matter of history, will you be kind enough to 
pubiish the letter written by Whitelaw Reid during the 
campaign of 1864, in which he favored the withdraw- 
ing of Mr. Lincoln from the canvass ? 

Josepn A. Carr, GerorGeE Watson, 
Emerick Van West, and many others. 
Mr. Reid wrote several letters at that time in 
favor of the secret movement to supersede 
Abraham Lincoln. The present Republican can- 
didate for Vice-President was then a young man 
of twenty-seven. He had previously served the 
Cincinnati Gazefte as a war correspondent, ‘and 
was employed by Mr. Richard Smith in the 
office of that newspaper. In the summer and 
early autumn of 1864, after Lincoln had 
already been renominated, there was a for- 
midable secret movement to force the with- 
drawal of the great chieftain, and to procure 
the substitution of a new Republican leader 
before the election in November. Many emi- 
nent Republicans, whose loyalty to the Union 
was as sincere as their dissatisfaction with Mr. 
Lincoln’s management of the war, lent counte- 
nance and active support tothis scheme, which 


. seems in the light of subsequent events so ex- 


traordinarily short-sighted and foolish. Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid, in the office of the Cincinnati 
Gazette, did what he could to promoie it, as this 
document, among others, clearly shows: 


Office of the Cincinnati Gazette, Cincinnati, ad 
September, 1864. 

My Dear Sir.—Yours of the asth inst. arrived here 
during my absence in Chicago, which must excuse my 
tardy reply. 

That which I could do in the direction you indicate 
has been done in inducing the Gazette to come out for 
Mr. Lincoln’s withdrawal, 

The article has been telegraphed East, and I hope 
has done some good. 

I will be in Baltimore in a few days and will explain 
to Mr. Davis [Henry Winter Davis} more fully than I 
can do now the difficulties that embarrass any valuable 
action, 

We think McClellan and Pendleton a very strong 
ticket, and fear the result. Very respectfully, 

Wuite.taw Rep. 

New York Times (Ind.-Dem.), Aug. 24.— 
We hope that it is not true that the London 
correspondent of the 7ridune has been dropped 
until after election because certain Irish 
Republicans have loudly insisted that they 
would not vote for Harrison and Reid if Mr. 
Reid continued to employ a Tory Squire upon 
his newspaper. ‘To be sure, the initials ‘‘ G. 
W. S.” are no longer to be found in the 
Tribune, and the English correspondence ap- 
pears to have been intrusted to another hand. 
But there may be a dozen reasons for the 
change, none of them connected with the can- 
didacy of Mr. Reid for the Vice-Presidency. 
It isshocking to us to accept the theory that an 
American newspaper proprietor would dismiss 
an old correspondent on the demand of the 
walking delegate of a Barney Biglin or O’Don- 
ovan Rossa campaign club. Of course, the 
great rat hunt in the 7/7ridune’s composing- 
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room, with the result of depriving some of its|the Republic, and in these last years of the 


oldest compositors of their means of liveli- 


hood, makes powerfully for the support of the | 


theory that Mr. Smalley has been sacrificed to 
the ruthless ambition of his chief. But the in- 


justice of sucha proceeding make it incredible. | 


twenty years ago that Mr. Reid was engaged | 
with all the vigor of,which he was capable in | 


denouncing the Republican candidate of 1872 
and deriding the Republican party as one that 
had degenerated into an aggregation of mere 
spoilsmen. He was laboring day in and day 
out to prevent the reélection of President 
Grant. Nor did his detestation of that great 
captain end with the canvass which secured his 
triumphant reélection and doomed Horace 
Greeley, his opponent,to the grave. Eight years 
subsequently Mr. Reid was better tempered 
perhaps, but none the less emphatic in his op- 
position to General Grant. He was at war 
with Conkling and the element in New York 
sustaining the movement for Grant’s nom- 


ination at Chicago in 1880. Not content with | 


such influence as the journal he conducted 
might have upon the canvass, he appeared 
personally in Chicago for the purpose of lend- 
ing his aid to the defeat of Grant. When the 
triumph of General Garfield was assured not 
only in the Convention but also in the Elec- 
toral Colleges and he entered upon the Ad- 
ministration unfortunately terminated by a 
tragical death, Mr. Reid assumed to direct his 
conduct with reference to patronage in New 
York. His telegrams to Mr. Hay designed 
for the perusal of President Garfield are still 
extant, and men accustomed to the ordinary 
courtesy of life will be amazed at the insolence 
of their tone toward Garfield and the bitterness 
of their hatred toward the immediate followers 
of Grant. 


MR. CLEVELAND'S ‘* HORROR.’ 
A REPUBLICAN’S COMMENT. 


Wayland Hoyt, D.D., in the New York 
Independent, Aug. 18.—If anything is utterly 


nineteenth century, a candidate for the highest 
office in gift of the people should in any wise 
excuse or condone such things. 


|GOVERNMENT 


Chicago Times (Dem.), Aug. 20. — It is just | FINANCES 


HARRISON, 


Philadelphia Times ({nd.-Dem), Aug. 20.— 
The surplus in the Treasury June 30, 18go, the 
close of the last fiscal year of the Cleveland 
Administration, was $55,409,748. Since then 
Congress made a forced loan of $54,207,975 by 
coverirg into the Treasury the special trust 
fund for the redemption of national bank 
notes. Since then the fractional silver coin 
has been lumped into the assets of the Treas- 
ury, although it was omitted from assets before 
| because not available. For the first time since 

the war, the payment to the sinking fund has 
been suspended, under the present Administra- 
tion. For the first time during the last 


| score of years, a small loan, that matured in 


UNDER 


| September, 1891, had to be extended because 
of the inability of the Government to pay it. 
With all these additions to the assets of the 
Treasury the cash balance in the Treasury on 
the 3oth of last June, the close of the fiscal 
year, was $27,050,286, or only $12,897,22 
exclusive of fractional silver that cannot be 
drawn upon to pay Government debts. The 
appropriations by Congress for the present fis- 
cal year aggregate $508,000,000. Of these 
expenditures, fully $70,000,000 were absolute 
obligations created by the previous Congress 
in pensions, bounties, etc. The revenues as 
estimated by the ‘Treasury Department 
for the present year will be $455,336,350. 
The excess of expenditures over re- 
ceipts this year will be $53,000,000, with 
only $12,800,000 of available Treasury surplus, 
even after a forced loan of over $54,000,000, 
the suspension of the sinking fund payments, 
and the extension of bonds overdue. ‘The defl- 
cit for the present year, even after taking the 
last dollar of available money from the Treas- 
ury, must be fully $40,000,000. ‘The steady 





foreign to the entire letter and spirit of the 
Constitution of the United States, it seems to 
me discrimination of American citizens, solely 
on account of color, is flagrantly so. An edu- | 
cated, cultured, courteous, colored friend of 
mine was making a journey from the South | 
northward. He was accompanied by his wife | 
and little daughter. His wife is as refined a 
lady, and intelligent, as is often met, albeit 
there runs in her blood a strain—and it is | 
but a strain—of the hated African color. | 
Their child is such a child as you might sup- 
pose such educated and refined parents would 
have. The health of my friend’s wife has always | 
been extremely delicate. ‘Tobacco smoke is 
especially nauseous and sickening to her. Her 
little child was just then thoroughly out of 
health. This friend of mine bought for him- | 
self and wife and daughter, three first-class | 
railroad tickets. He paid for them $8o. 
When the express train, for which he had | 
bought his tickets, rolled into the depot, he 
attempted with his family to board a first-class 
car. He was rudely told by the conductor 
that he could not enter, that he must go to the 
‘*nigger car.” Unable to help himself, and 
against his repeated protest, he entered that 
car. It was the smoking car. It was filthy in 
the extreme. It was dense with tobacco 
smoke. And in that smoke-filled car, though 
this friend of mine had paid the highest fare, 
he was obliged to ride with his delicate wife 
and his sick child through the whole night, 
simply because, though they were the equals 
in intelligence and mannerliness of any persons 
who were aboard that train, their skin had a 
slightly darker hue than others. It is Mr. 
Cleveland’s ‘‘ horror” that such utterly un- 





christian and lawless discriminations between | 


free American citizens shall not continue. If 
anything under the blue heavens of God is 


wrong such things as these are wrong. ‘The 


real ‘‘ horror” is that under God’s heavens 


and after the terrible lessons of the Civil War, | 


and in the face of the supreme Constitution of 


increase of pensions authorized by the Billion 


| Congress will add not less than $30,000,000 


more to pensions next year, with many more 
millions demanded for growing bounties and 
the almost countless public buildings al- 
ready under contract. Such are the sober 
facts as to our looted Treasury. 


THE BALLOT IN MISSISSIPPI. 
New York Evening Post (Ind.-Dem.), Aug. 
23.—Some Republican organs go so far as to 


claim that the new Constitution of Mississippi 


is such a violation of the Constitution of 1868, 
under which she was readmitted to Statehood, 
that Congress can punish her therefor by re- 
ducing her representation in Congress. The 
New Haven Palladium says: 


There is a provision in the Constitution of the 


| United States—Article xiv., Sec. 2—which can and will 


be enforced, that will punish Mississippi for her dis- 
honesty. By this wholesale reduction of her votes 


| Mississippi reduces also the number of her Congress- 


ional delegation from seven to three and the number 
of her Electoral votes from nine to five. These are 
light penalties to pay as compared to the crime com- 
mitted, but they are all that is provided in the Consti- 
tution, 

All that the section in question provides is that, 
if the right to vote at any election is denied, 
the basis of representation shall be reduced in 
the proportion which the number of persons 
thus debarred from the suffrage bears to the 
whole number of adult males. But it is not 
denying a man the right to vote to say that he 
must be able to read or must pay a tax before 
casting a ballot. More than one New England 
State has long enforced such requirements 
without the suggestion from any source that 
men were thus being debarred from the suf- 
|frage. Mississippi is only following the exam- 
| ple set her by New England. 


New York Herald (ind.), Aug. 24.—The 
| framers of the r4th Amendment intended that 
every State which denied the ballot to the 
negro should itself be denied to that 2xtent the 
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right of representation in Congress and the | remainder of the crop was consumed on the] spreading important news in this manner are 


Electoral College. In other words. the State 
sbould not in the matter of representation be 
credited with its colored male population of 
voting age unless such persons constituted part 
of the voting population. While this was its 
well-known purpose, the declaration was made 
in general terms. It says that, when the right 
to vote is denied or in any way abridged ex- 
cept for participation in rebellion or other 
crimes, the State shall forfeit its right to repre- 
sentation in Congress in the proportion that 
the disfranchised citizens shall bear to 
whole number of adult males. Whether the 
State is entitled to the larger or only the 
smaller representation is the question which 
may be raised under the 14th Amendment. In 
case of a nearly equal political division of the 
House or'in case of a close Electoral contest— 
as in 1876, for example,—where the gain or 
loss of four votes would change the result, the 
question might become one of absorbing inter- 
est and momentous import. 





THE LIQUOR ISSUE. 


GENERAL BIDWELL’S RECORD. 


Chicago Union Signal(W.C. 7. U.), Aug. 
18.—‘‘ General Bidwell made his money off of 
wine; had 500 broad acres in wine and brandy 
grapes; when his output became large set up a 
winery and a still house, with powerful engines 
and costly machinery; for twenty years his 
name stood next to the head of California's 
wine and brandy producers.” So says the 
New York Suz, and goes on with insinuations 
that he now sells grapes for wine making. | 
Here are the facts in the case, as given in 
the Chico Daily Enterprise (Rep.), and the 
Chico Chronicle (Dem), which General | 
sid well are correct: The largest area 
General Bidwell ever had in wine grapes was 
between eight and ten acres; these commenced 
bearing in 1864-65. At that early day Mr. 
sidwell believed, as Kate Field and others do| 
to-day, that pure native wine would conduce 
to temperance, displacing the stronger liquors. | 
Accordingly he arranged for its manufacture 
ona limited scale, erecting a small winery and 
placing itin charge of an experienced wine- 
maker. About this time he was elected to 
Congress, and was absent in Washington two 
years. On his return to Chico in 1867 he was | 
horrified to find that his ‘‘ temperance drink” 
was making people drunk, and that his wine- 
maker declared the erection of a still a neces- 
sity to wine-making, so that brandy might be 
made to fortify the wine. His eyes opened 
wide instantly ; he dug up all his wine 
grapes, discharged his wine-maker, and 
not a drop of wine has ever been made on 
his premises since. There were on hand one 
thousand gallons of ‘‘ good” wine, the largest 
quantity ever owned by him; this he purposed 
throwing away, but was persuaded by Rev. 
Mr. White to send it to San Francisco hospitals | 
for medicinal purposes. ‘This he did—our | 
Temperance Hospital not having then demon- 
strated the advantages of non-alcoholic medi- 
cation,—and washed his hands thoroughly rs | 

| 


Says 


the whole wine-making business. The papers 
say that this action of General Bidwell was 
taken because his ‘‘ second wife” coaxed him | 
into it; this honest Annie Bidwell wishes most | 
emphatically denied. ‘‘ He did it of his own | 
accord,” says she, ‘‘ before we were married, | 
because he thought it was right.” By the way, | 
charming Mrs. Bidwell is no ‘‘ second wife,” | 
but his first, last, and only one. The Sze | 
declares that raisins are not made in Butte | 
County, and that it would be impossible to 
find market for the grapes he raises anywhere 
except at wineries; but facts are against this 
assumption. General Bidwell has now 150 


,acres in raisins and table grapes, which ogg 


duced last year 521,447 pounds; of these 385,- 
786 pounds were made into raisins on the 
estate, and 86,300 pounds sold for table use, 
most of them being shipped to Chicago. The 


the | 


| Atlantic to the Pacific! 


| tained 





| place or was refuse grapes. 


‘‘NOT AN ISSUE THIS YEAR.” 

New York Voice (Proh.), Aug. 25.—The 
amount of fermented liquors consumed in the 
United States for the year ending June 30, 
1892, Was 977,479,761 gallons. Counting 231 
| cubic inches to the gallon, this amount of beer 
would make a canal 10 feet deep, 50 feet wide, 
| and over 45 miles long. The number of ‘* hard 
drinkers” 
in the United States is, at a conservative esti- 
mate, 120,000. By ‘‘ hard drinkers’”’ we mean 
those who drink themselves drunk. Place their 
corpses lengthwise in line, allowing 5 feet 10 
inches to each, and they would form a contin- 
uous line of corpses about 134 miles long 


—enough to put a line on each bank of 
the canal and another down the middle. 
this would be the work of a single 


year! ‘The number of ‘‘hard drinkers” liv- 
ing to-day in the United States is carefully 


| 
And 
| 
|estimated at 2,500,000. Stand them side by 


|side with arms outstretched, hand touching | 


| hand, and allowing 5 feet 10 inches to each, 


they would form a continuous line nearly 30,- | 


|ooo miles in length, enough to belt the globe 
}and to go around one-fifth of the distance a 
|second time. ‘This is the multitude the United 
States alone furnishes. Great Britain furnishes 
about an equal number. Counting that for 
each ‘‘ hard drinker” there are, on an average, 
four others who, as immediate relatives, feel 
the pangs of sorrow, want, and shame that 
result, and we have a multitude of 12,500,000 
who are to-day smitten by this curse—enough 


to belt the globe with outstretched arms six | 


times, or to put sixty-eight continuous lines of 
living, sorrowing, suffering humanity across 
the United States, in a straight line from the 
And yet two old part- 
ies and one new one tellus: 7'Ats isn’t an issue 
this year ! 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE MOUNT WASHINGTON SEARCH- 
LIGHT. 

New York Evening Post, Aug. 23. — If the 
accounts which we receive from Mount Wash- 
ington of the operation of the electric search- 
light tbere are true, it is evident that a most 
important advance has been made in the art of 


signaling. ‘The distance from the summit 
j}of Mount Washington to Portland, Me., 
is about eighty-five miles in a direct line, 
but, although the beam of light was| 


directed above the heads of the observers 
in Portland, it was plainly visible to their 
upward gaze as a needle-like beam shoot- 
ing across the sky. When Was ascer- 
at Mount Washington by telegraph 
that the beam of light was visible in 
this manner, it was arranged to flash it so 
as to spell out with the telegraphic alpha- 
bet the words ‘‘Mount Washington,” 
which the Portland operator found no difficulty 
in reading. Other words were successfully 
deciphered, apparently without any difficulty 
or delay. 
ishing is the fact that in order to avoid low 
clouds the light was directed at an angle of 
forty-five degrees from the air-line between the 
summit of Mount Washington and Portland, so 


it 


that the operator in that city saw the beam at 


a point 80 miles above his head, and 110 miles 
from its source, The most obvious advantages 
in this mode of telegraphing are that it re- 
quires no system of poles and wires, and 


that through its means intelligence can be | 
| Simultaneously diffused over an immense 
}area, for every one familiar with the tele- 


| graphic code could interpret the flashes as they 
passed above him. There is something im- 
pressive in the idea of hundreds of thousands 
of human beings participating at once in these 
silent conversations in the skies, and at times 
of great public excitement the possibilities of 


who die (from all causes) every year | 


What makes the feat more aston- | 


illimitable, Intime of war, too, it is evident 
that much use might be made of such asystem 
of signaling, although a secret cipher would 
| have to be employed. But, as the system is 
| closely limited in its operation to night and to 
fair weather, it will apparently not be available 
| for ordinary use. 


THE PALOS CELEBRATION. 


London Saturday Review, Aug. 6.—It was a 
| happy nection, and creditable to the ingenuity 
of the Spaniards, to celebrate the auspicious 
event which made Palos famous fovr hundred 
years ago by a little dramatic representation, 
The caravel Maria, manned by appropriately 
| dressed Sailors, must be a sight better than 
|}many eloquent speeches. She has, we are 
| told, been built in careful imitation of the flag- 
|ship of Columbus’s little squadron. If the 
fidelity of the builders has been thorough, if 
she has not been coppered, has no inner skin, 
and has to trust mainly to her caulking to keep 
|out the water, we hope that she will have un- 





| broken good weather on her way to New York. 
| The voyage to Havanna across the ‘‘ Ladies’ 
| Sea” is a simple business; but the coast of 
| the United Statés in early autumn will be try- 

ing to a vessel which will be buoyant enough 
| as long as she is water-tight, but is not to be 
|trusted to remain so under a Severe strain. 
|The learned who have written very largely 
|} about Columbus have their serious doubts as to 
| the truth of the stories told of his connection 
| with Palos. Not that there is any question as 
|to whether he sailed from there. ‘The dispute 
| is as to the number and circumstances of his 
visits to the Convent of Santa Maria Rabida, and 
the exact nature of his relations to the Prior 
Juan Perez de Marchena. There has, in fact, 
been a considerable accumulation of what that 
very rude man, Mr. Carlyle, called the marine 
stores of history about the life of Columbus. 
as about most great transactions. He certainly 
had been at La Rabida, and the Prior was his 
friend. But, with or without Juan Perez, 
Columbus as a seafaring man would naturally 
have been in Palos. It lies right in the middle 
of the coast, which has always been open to 
attack from Africa, and has been the starting- 
point for attack on Africa. It is in the way of 
trade for the same reason that it is in the way 
of war. What are now fishing villages were 
brisk little trading towns in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. Palos did not only send 
out Columbus. It reecived Cortes, when he 
came back from the conquest of Mexico. Palos 
does very well to remember its glories. And 
Spain does equally well to remember that she 
|sent out Columbus, In spite of the platitudes 
| talked by painfully thoughtful persons as to 
the ruinous consequences of the discovery to 
herself, it was, take it altogether, the greatest 
thing she has done in the world. She owes to 
it her unparalleled position in the sixteenth 
century, and the opportunity to become ‘‘a 
| mother of nations.” 





THE INDIANS OF NEW YORK. 


Syracuse Bulletin, Aug. 20.—The extra Cen- 
sus Bulletin relating to the Indians of New 
York, contains a history in brief of the Six 
Nations, statistics of population, manufactures, 
agriculture, and maps of the reservations, The 
introduction to the report is by Mr. Donald- 
son, who is an enthusiast in his estimate of 
the progress of the Six Nations, and makes 
| some valuable suggestions. He says of these 
people: 


| ‘The Six Nations are to American Indian life what 

the Greeks and Romans in ancient history were to the 
| nations bordering on the Mediterranean. Their general- 
| ship in war was of the highest, their civilization and 
| cultivation, for their surroundings, the most advanced, 
| and their economies of life the most applicable and fit 
of allthe American race within the present boundaries 

of the United States and Canada. ‘The vitality of this 
people and the tenacity with which they hold to their 
traditions, even while adopting or accepting changes, 
| have no parallel in aboriginal life. 
| 


The Census shows that the Iroquois are increas- 
‘ing in numbers. In 1773 their estimated num- 
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ber was 12,500, now it is 15,870. The latter 
figure includes all branches of the Six Nations 
now resident in the United States and Canada. 
In the State of New York the Iroquois number 
5,239. Ninety-eight heirs of Cornplanter, the 
great Seneca chief, reside in Warren County, 
Pa., upon land given by the State. These 
Indians enjoy the privileges of citizenship, 
while their lands are inalienable except to 
Indians. It is urged that the State of New 
York might well copy the law of Pennsylvania 
and confer citizenship upon the Iroquois. 
Most of the Iroquois in Canada can now vote 
for members of Parliament. ‘The right of suf- 
frage was conferred through the influence of 
Sir John Macdonald in 1887. Mr. Donaldson 
suggests that Congress extinguish the claim of 
the ‘‘ Ogden Land Company,” which still hangs 
over the reservation of the Senecas in Allegany 
and Cattaraugus Counties. This company 
holds a lien or preference in case of the sale of 
any Indian lands. The Indian title should be 
cleared. In the opinion of Mr. Donaldsonand 
his associates in taking the Indian census, the 
Iroquois in New York are far in advance of all 
other reservation Indians. We quote from the 
bulletin: 

The Six Nations of New York have generally asked 
the great father, the Congress, and the New York 
Legislature, to let them severely alone. They have 
been in a measure let alone by the authorities, and the 
result is that they are self-sustaining and much further 
advanced in civilization than any other reservation 
Indians in the United States, and as much so asan 
average number of white people in many localities. 
. . . No communities elsewhere, white or other- 
beg are known where person and property are more 
safe, 





NEW JERSEY’S LAST NEGRO SLAVE. 


New York Christian Advocate, Aug. 18.— 
July 31st last an extraordinary funeral scene 
was witnessed in the Colored Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Morristown. In 1796 Gen. 
Joseph Cutler purchased Jinny Acer. Hisson, 
the Hon. Augustus W. Cutler, formerly a 
member of Congress, has the original bill of 
sale. Jinny was at least one hundred and six 
years old. New Jersey’s Emancipation Act 
took effect in 1821. Had she been less than 
forty-five years old at that time she would 
have been freed, which did not occur. 
The family have always kept her.  Jinny 
had a strange life. When about twenty 
years old she went to a picnic with the other 
Negroes, but did not come back with them, and 
when found was raving crazy. According to 
the current Negro superstition, she had been 
hoodooed. For some years she was violent ; 
then settled into a state of sullen silence that 
was never broken. At different times mem- 
bers of the family were greatly frightened, but 
of late years she has been silent. Let scien- 
tists explain her longevity. All her life she has 
indulged at all hours in apples, peaches, cher- 
ries, grapes, green, from the time they showed 
themselves upon the trees and vines. She kept 
the window shut in her little bedroom, winter 
and summer, door, windows, and blinds closed, 
protected by curtains. ‘The day she died the 
thermometer was ninety-seven in the shade. 
She was found prostrated, and her first con- 
scious words were: ‘‘ I want to shut that win- 
dow.” All she needed was an occasional new 
dress, plenty of tobacco, which she smoked all 
the time, and a bit of sweets. She had the 
poet’s secret of a happy life, a ‘‘ vacant mind, 
a quiet eye, and an idle hand.” 


THE SNAKE QUESTION IN INDIA AND 
CEYLON. 


Ceylon Observer, July 14.—The most recent 
publication of the return of deaths due to 
snake-bite in India would seem to have 
awakened considerable attention in England. 
Year after year the number of deaths due to 
this cause continues without diminishment. In- 
deed the returns show them to be rather in- 
creased than otherwise; though whether this 
may not be due to an improvement in the 
system of obtaining returns rather than to an 
absolute increase may be somewhat open to 
doubt. One would have hoped that the scale of 
reward given for the destruction of these reptilia 
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would ere this have produced animproved result: | little hesitation, palliates an offense by him which 


but in spite of all that has been done, and of the 
heavy amount paid for such destruction an- 
nually, we still have to regret the deaths year 
after year of between 40,000 and 50,000 per- 


sons from this cause. One great obstacle to | 


the extermination of venomous snakes in Cey- 
lon as well as India is the so-called religious 
objection to the taking of life, even the life of 
the fiercest and most destructive animals and 
the most virulently poisonous reptiles; al- 
though those who entertain this objection in 
regard to the lower animals have no hesitation 
in taking human life to gratify their feud-hate, 
their revenge,ortheir cupidity. If we accept the 
verdicts of inquiries into cases of sudden death 
as revealing the whole of the fatalities from 
snake-bite in 1891, the proportion of deaths 
from this cause in our population of three 
millions was within a fraction of 35 per million, 
the total being 104, according to the return in 
the Judicial Statistics. The principal victims, 
it is believed, are the semi-nude natives who 
on hot nights sleep in the open air. <A veno- 
mous snake coils near such a person, who, 
turning over in his sleep, irritates the snake 
into biting, and the person is fatally affected 
before awakening out of sleep and being able 
to apply the proper remedies even if these are 
understood. But, instead of tight bandaging 
and bold excision, confidence is placed in use- 
less ‘‘ mantrams ” or charms. 





BEWARE THE BULL! 

American Dairyman (New York), Aug. 18. 
—It is the old story over again—a man killed 
by a bull. This particular instance happened 
near Schenectady, N. Y. The bull was in the 
pasture with the cows. The man who hac the 
care of the farm went to the pasture to salt the 
animals. While his back was turned the bull 
rushed upon him. The man had a stick, which 
proved of no special value, though he used it as 
well as he could. His cries for help finally 
brought a neighbor, who arrived just after 
the bull had inflicted a fatal injury. The 
wounded man was removed from the pas- 
ture, but died about two hours later. 
The lesson which this incident should 
enforce has been taught time and time again. 
It is repeated, and often repeated, in every 
season of every year. Why this lesson is not 
heeded is one of the mysteries which it is be- 
yond the power of the human mind to solve. 
Every man who ever reads a paper which 
treats of live stock ought to know by this time 
that a bull is the most treacherous of animals. 
No matter how gentle he may have been in 
the past, he is not to be trusted for a single 
moment. He is just as likely to turn 
upon his best friend as he is to attack his 
worst enemy. No provocation is needed to 
lead toa furious charge. The very spirit of 
the infernal regions seems to be within him, 
and no one can tell when it will manifest itself 
in a deadly assault, This spirit is born in him 
and it will be in him as long as he lives and 
remains a bull. Some writers recommend 
cutting off the horns. We have no faith in 
this remedy unless the head is taken off with 
the horns. But horns or no horns, the bul! 
should never be turned into a pasture, should 
never be allowed to get behind a man, should 
never be driven, and should never be led with 
arope. Have a strong ring in his nose and 
lead him with a staff. Never pet him, and 
never forget tha* he ‘s a vicious and villainous 
beast. 





A Form OF FAMILY INJUSTICE.—Few women 
so thoroughly and so stupidly overreach them- 
selves as does a mother who makes a favorite 
of one of her children. The favorite, even if 
originally of a just and sympathetic disposition, 
is made selfish, and he is only partly responsi- 
ble for his selfishness. He easily obtains re- 
wards which the other children cannot by any 
merit obtain, if the favorite wishes them for 
himself. His brothers and sisters are afraid 
to insist on their rights, because they will have 
to quarrel with Tom. Tom has his poor, weak 
mother completely under his thumb. She, with 





| she would consider unpardonable if done to 


him. She condones and forgives, seemingly 
unconscious that the result is that a knowledge 
is borne in upon Tom that he has only to com- 
mit to be pardoned. ‘The effect of all this isa 
demoralized family. The other children boil 
under a hot feeling of the injustice. They 
know, with the intuition of children, that in 
their mother emotion has taken the place of 
reason. They see that the laws of justice are 
broken, and that among them it is not the 
worker who wins, but the one who does not 
work.—New York Ledger. 


TRAFFIC OF THE SUEZ CANAL.—A splendid 
year for the Suez Canal has been brought toa 
close. The return which has just been issued 
by the British Directors for the past year 
States that the net tonnage for the year shows 
the enormous increase of 1,808 683 tons over 
that of 1890, and of 1,915,590 tons over that of 
1889. There has been a proportionate increase 
in the amount of the dues. ‘The aggregate 
has risen from $13,233,516 in 1889 to $16,- 
684,420 in 1891. ‘This increase has been fairly 
distributed over the whole year; but it is 
noticeable that the increased activity in trade 
began in December, 1890, when the tonnage 
exceeded that of any other month of the year. 
The increase in the number of vessels passing 
through the canal is also remarkable. The 
figures rose from 3,425 in 1889, and 3,389 in 
1890, to 4,207 in 1891. The greatest increase 
is in ships carrying the British flag. The 
number of these rose from 2,611 in 1889, and 
2,522 in 1890, to 3,217 in 1891, equal to more 
than 764 per cent. of the total tonnage. ‘The 
number of German vessels continues steadily 
to increase, but the number of French, Dutch, 
and Italian remains nearly stationary.— Chicago 
Railway Review. 


OBITUARY. 


FONSECA. 

New York Times, Aug. 24.—The life of 
Fonseca was the life of a soldier, and his career 
as the head of the Republic of Brazil was brief 
and inglorious, a fact due to the circumstance 
that the demands of the republic at the time 
were for a man of business, skilled in affairs of 
finance rather than one who knew only the 
arts of war. Asa soldier he had shown him- 
self brave, and as a citizen he was exemplary. 
His honesty was not questioned by the ma- 
jority, and the nation held him in high esteem, 
but he had not been trained in the exchanges, 
and he could not solve the problems which 
confronted him when he became the head of 
the new republic. The troubles of the country 
turned largely upon financial questions, and a 
few months after Fonseca was heralded as the 
head of the new nation, public confidence, fol- 
lowing the course of exchange, went to low- 
water mark and he was asked to resign. His 
health was failing, his physical as well as his 
political strength was shattered, and he re- 
signed. 


MYRON H. CLARK. 

New York Tribune, Aug. 24.—Ex-Governor 
Myron H. Clark, who passed away yesterday 
in the eighty-seventh year of his age, enjoyed 
the distinction of being the only Prohibitionist 
who ever was called to the Executive Chair of 
this State. The campaign which resulted in 
his election will be recalled by our older 
readers as one of the liveliest that was ever 
waged in New York. There were three other 
candidates in the field besides Mr. Clark— 
Horatio Seymour, Greene C. Bronson, and 
Daniel Ullman. Mr. Clark received 156,804 
votes, thus barely beating Mr. Seymour, the 
next highest candidate, who received 156,495. 
It is a tradition of the Albany Journal office 
that the last time Thurlow Weed ever set type 
he announced Mr, Clark’s victory in the ex- 
clamation: ‘* Let the eagle scream, Myron H. 
Clark is elected !” 
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Insanity, Following Exhaustion, Acute Diseases, Injuries, etc. 
D., etc. Adlienist and Neurologist, July, 32 pp. 

Involuntary Movements, Further Study of. Joseph 
Experimental and Comparative Psychology in the 
Pop. Se., Sept., 8 pp., Illus, 

Medical Manhood and Methods of Professional Success. 
Alientst and Neurologist, July, 16 pp. 

Neuritis (Multiple), Mental Derangements in. 
and Neurologist, July, 8 pp. 

Nervous Disease (Organic), Note on the Hysterical Concomitants of. C. H. 
Hughes, M.D. A/tenist and Neurologist, July, 5% pp. 

Petrarch and the Beginning of Modern Science. George B. Adams. 


Aug., 16 pp. 
SOCIOLOGICAL. 
H. P. FitzGerald Marriott. 


M.D., 


John Ferguson, 


astrow, Ph.D., Prof. of 
Jniversity of Wisconsin, 


C. H. Hughes. M.D. 


Edward D. Fisher, M.D. A/ienis# 


Yale Ker., 


Amalfi and Its Inhabitants. Month, London, 
opp. Descriptive. 

Banking (Unfettered): Abolition of the Bank Act. 
Rev., London, Aug., 4 pp. 

Chinese and Medizval Guilds. Frederick W. Williams. Vase Rev., Aug., 

Field Sports, The Ethics of. George Greenwood. Westminster Rev., 
Aug.,6 pp. The argument is that field sports are not cruel, 

Havana: The Habits and Conditions of the People. James Knapp Reeve. 
Chautauquan, Sept., 4 pp. 

** Homestead *’ Object Lesson. John Brisbin Walker. 
What does the “ Homestead Affair ’’ mean? 
Immigration. Francis A. Walker. Yale Rev., 

sion of the question. 
Social Science in Business Life. John Habberton. 
Morality and honesty tested by business. 
Society Leaders of Ohio. Lida R. McCabe. Demorest's Mag., Sept., 6 pp. 
Portraits. Sketches of prominent women of Ohio. 
Wage-Contract (The) and Personal oe Conrad Reno. 
8 pp. Areply to Mr. Atkinson's paper on Personal Liberty. 
Woman and Marriage, The English Ideal of. Mary W. Early. 
Mag., Aug.-Sept., 7 pp. 


Aug., 


Robert Ewen. Westminster 
18 pp. 


London, 


Cosmop., Sept., 4 pp. 


Aug., 21 pp. A general discus- 


Chautauguan, Sept., 3 pp- 


With 
Pop. Sc., Sept., 
New Jerusalem 


UNCLASSIFIED. 

Admiral (The) of the Ocean Sea. W.E. Curtis. Chautauguan, Sept., 10 pp. 
Illus. An analysis of the popular story of Columbus. 

Alligator-Hunting with the Seminoles. Kirk Munroe. 
Illus. Descriptive. 

Ammunition (Small-Arm), The Supply of, to Troops in the Field and on the Line 
of Battle Under Fire. D. J. Craigie, Capt. Twelfth Infantry U.S.A. United 
Service, Sept., 7 pp. 

Confederate Foreign Loan (The): An Episode in the Financial History of the 
Civil War. J.C. Schwab. VYade Rev., Aug., 12 pp. 

Courts (Our Civil) and Their Attendants. J. W. Smith. 


Cosmop., Sept., 6 pp. 


Chautauquan, Sept., 


4 PP. 

Cricket in Canada, I. G.G.S. Lindsey. Dominion Ji/us, Monthly, Montreal, 
Aug.,1o pp. Illus. Descriptive. 

Golden Gate (the), From, to the Twin Cities of the Northwest. Fannie C. W. 
Barbour. Chautauguan, Sept., 1244 pp. Illus. Descriptive. 

Jersey. Mary Hasbrouck. Cosmof., Sept.,11 pp. Illus. Descriptive of the 


Isle of Jersey. 

Mica and the Mica Mines. 
scriptive. 

Mushroom’s (The) Family Connections. E. M. Hardinge. Demorest’s Mag., 
Sept., 5 pp. Illus. Poisonous plants of the same family as the mushroom. 

Pharaohs (the), The Land of. The Rev. W. H. Withrow, D.D. Jfeth. Mag., 
Toronto, Sept., 15 pp. Illus. 


C.H. Henderson. Pop. Sc., Sept., 1344 pp. De- 


Shoe (The), Where It Pinches. Avard J. Moore. Cosmof., Sept.,7 pp. Illus, 
An article on shoes, 

Spectres (Celebrated British). Esther Singleton. Cosmof., Sept.,6pp. Illus. 
Traditional ghosts. 

St. Lawrence (The). III. Historic Canadian Waterways. J. M. LeMoine. 


Dominion Iilus. Monthly, Montreal, Aug., 4 pp. Illus, 


GERMAN. 


BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Deutsche Rundschau, Aug., 2 pp. 
Lady Blennerhassett. Deutsche Rundschau, Aug., 


Chopin. F. Gustav Jansen. 

Talleyrand Anecdotes (The). 
10 pp. 

Werner (Adam) of Themar. 
Gesch. etc., July, 18 pp. 

EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 

Esthetics (Modern), The Three Epochs of,and Present Condition. 
Dilthey. Deutsche Rundschau, Aug., 37 pp. 

German (Juridical). A Letter. Rudolf von Gneist. 


Karl Hartfelder. Zettschrift fir Vergleich, Litt.- 


Wilhelm 


Deutsche Revue, Aug.,2 pp 
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oeies thadecee) Tragedy of Katherine of Georgia, Studies of the Sources 
Ludwig Pariser. Deitschrift Stir Vergleich. Litt.-Gesch. etc., July, 7 pp. 

Rana The Finnish Popular Epic. Aug. Wiinsche. Nord und Sid, Aug., 
22 pp. 

Memoir Litteratur (Russian). Johannes Eckhard, Deutsche Revue, Aug., 6 pp. 

Photography (Instantaneous), Der Stein der Weisen, Aug. 1 p. 

Proverb (the), The Nature and Significance of. I. G. Stickel. Deutsche Rev., 
Aug., 9 pp. 

Schools (Industrial) in Upper Bavaria, B. Rauchenegger. Ueber Land und 
Meer, Aug., 1 p. 


Spain and Spanish Literature in the Light of German Criticism and Peetry. 
Arthur Jarinelli. Zeitschrift fur Vergleich. Litt.-Gesch., etc., July, 72 Pp. 


Sun (the) Some Photographs of. Der Ste‘u,der Weitsen, Aug., 2 pp. 
Walthari-Legend (A Turkish). Heinrich Wiislocki. Zettschrift fur Vergleich. 
Litt.-Gesch., etc., July, 11 pp. 
SOCIOLOGICAL. 
Criminals, The Extradition of. Ludwig Field. Nord und Sud, Aug., 7 pp. 
United States, Sketches from the North-West. Moatana., Paul Linden. Nord 
und Stid, Aug., 26 pp. 
Women in Ancient Rome. Ernst Eckstein. Gartex/aude, Aug., 4 pp. 
Workmen’s Homes. Dr. Kuno Frankenstein. Garten/aude, July, 1 p. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Astronomy (Street). Dr.C. Cranz. Gartenlaude, Aug., 1 p. 


Atmospheric Pressure, Transfer of Power by. Franz Bendt. Ueter Land und 
Meer, Aug., t p. 


Bird-Life (German). Adolf and Karl Miiller. Gartendaude, July. A series of 
animal character sketches, 

Butterfly (the), The Evolution of, from the Caterpillar. Der Stein der Weisen, 
Aug., 3 pp. 

Deep Sea Exploration. Otto Lehmann. Deutsche Newue, Aug., 9 pp. 


Goliath and David among the Antelopes. Dr. L. Hick. Gartendaude, Aug. Nat- 
ural history studies, 


Hearing, From the World of. Kornel Lichtenberg. Deutsche Rev., Aug., 13 pp. 

Light (the), Whitner Goes? Der Stein der Weitsen, Aug., 1 p. 

Lightning Conductors, The Receiving-Rods of. Der Stein der Weisen, Aug., 
2 pp. 

Mars (The Planet) Asterikus, Ueder Land und Meer, Aug.,1p. 

Mud-wasp (the), The Structure of. Der Stein der Wetsen, Aug... p. 


Naples, the Zoological Station in, Past and Present of. Anton Dohrn. Deutsche 
Rundschau, Aug., 24 pp. 


Vocal Flame-Pictures. Der Stein der Weisen, Aug.,1 p. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Bohemian Elbe-Regions, In. Anton Ohorn. Vom Fels zum Meer, Aug., 38 pp. 
Child. Hospitals (German) on the Sea. Gustav Dahms. Ueder Land und Meer. 
Aug., 1 p. 
Discoverers, Vicissitudes of: Alois Senefelder and Lithographic Printing 
Eduard Grosse. Gartenlaude, Aug., 4 pp. 








Books of the Week. 


AMERICAN. 


A Christian Woman, Emilio Pardo Bazan. Translated by Mary Springer, 
Casseil Pub. Co. Paper, soc. 

Bibliotheca Americana: A Dictionary of Books Relating to America, from Its 
Discovery to the Present Time. Pts. 115-116. Joseph Sabin. Paper, $5 

Constitution (the) of the United States, Essays on, Published During Its Dis- 
cussion -by the People, 1787-1788. Edited by Paul Leicester Ford. Historical 
Printing Club, Brooklyn. Cloth, $5. 

Dynamos (Small), Design of, Notes on. G. Halliday. Spon & Chamberlain. 
Cloth, $1 

English Girl (An) in America. Tallulah M. Powell. F. T. Neely, Chicago, 
Cloth, $1 

Ethics (Practical), W. DeWitt Hyde, D.D. H. Holt & Co. Cloth, 8c. 

Links From Broken Chains. Mrs. Donizetti Muller. C. T. Dillingham & Co. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Home and School Training. Hiram Orcutt. Thompson, Brown, & Co., Boston. 
New Edition. Cloth, 

Lungs (the) and Pleura, Diseases of, Treatise on, Wilson Fox, M.D. Edited by 
Sidney Coupland, M.D. P. Blakeston, Son, & Co., Philadelphia. Cloth, $1o. 

Man (a), The Making of. The Rev.J. W. Lee, D.D. Cassell Pub. Co. Cloth, 

Nobler See (The). Florence Marryat. Hovendon Co, Cloth, $1. 

Monkeys, The Speech of. R. L. Garner, Charles L. Webster & Co, Cloth, §r. 

People at Pisgale. Edwin W. Sanborn. D. Appleton& Co. soc. 

Presidential Elections, A History of. Edward Stanwood. Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co., Boston. 4th Ed., Revised, Cloth, $1.50. 

an Ryder of Brent. A novel, Florence Warden, National Bank Co. 

Cloth, 

Silver, The Question of. Louis R, Ehrich, of Colorado, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Cloth, 75¢. 

Slumber Song (A): A Story of a Young Girl, by a Young Girl, for Young Girls, 
and all Girls and Boys, Young and Old. Nina L. Morgan. New Era Pub. Co., 
Chicago, Cloth, $2. 

‘Tariff History of the United States. F. W. Taussig. New Ed., Revised, 
Enlarged, and Brought Down to Date. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Cloth, $1.25. 

‘Taxation aad Work. Edward Atkinson. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, $r.25. 

‘Taxes (Your), Who Pays? A Consideration of the Question of Taxation. David 
A. Wells, Julien T. Davies, Thomas G. Shearman, Joseph Dana Miller, Bolton 
Hall, and Others. Edited by Bolton Hall, and Issued on Behalf of the New York 
“fax Reform Association, G, P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, $1.25. 

Wages (High), The Economy of. An Inquiry into the Comparative Methods 
and Cost of Production in Competing Industries in America and Europe. J. 
Schoenhof, Late U. S, Consul, etc. With Preface by the Hon, Thomas F. Bayard. 
45. P. Putnam's Sons, Cloth, $1 

War Under Water. Translated by Mary J. Serrano. Cassell Pub. Co. Paper, 
50c. 

Wedded to Sport. Mrs. Edward Kennard. National Book Co. Cloth, $1.25 

Witchcraft in Salem Village in 1692; together with Some Account of Other 
Witcheraft-Persecutions in New England and Elsewhere. Winfield S. Nevins. 
Zee & Shepard, Boston, Cloth, $1.25. 





Current Events. 


fAug. 27, 1892 








Wednesday, August 17. 


The strike at Buffalo extends to the West Shore and New York Central 
railroads ; the entire Fourth Brigade of the National Guard is on the ground 
reer The Wisconsin Republicans nominate ex-United States Senator Spooner 


for Governor...... Commencement exercises of the Literary 


Circle are held at Chautauqua...... Ihe mare Nancy Hanks low 


and Sc 


fentinic 
ers the 


world’s trotting record to 2:0744, at Washingtom Park, Chicago...... Miners 
capture the stockade at Oliver Springs, Tenn., and send the convicts and 


guards to Knoxville, 


Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet holds its first meeting......It is announced that 
Senator Loredo and Deputy Danieli have been appointed as the Italian 
represantatives on the Bering Sea Arbitration Commission...... The 
transport Garigliano, carrying the Columbus monument for New York City, 
sails from Gibraltar...... I. is reported that President Bogran, of Honduras, 


has been killed. 


Thursday, August 18. 


Italian 


Governor Flower orders the entire National Guard of the State to Buffalo; 
switchmen of the ‘* Nickel Plate *’ join the strikers ;, trains are moving under 
strong guard...... Miners make three unsuccessful attacks on the convict 


camp at Coal Creek, Tenn., suffering considerable loss.... 


.-The 


Illinois 


League of Republican C lubs is addressed by Whitelaw ‘Reid at Springfield 
icaees Six New York City and Brooklyn regiments leave for Buffalo. 


Extreme warm weather prevails in Europe...... Members of the old and 
new British Ministries visit the Queen, the former to surrender and the latter 
to receive the seals of office ; Parliament is prorogued until November 4; the 


Queen confers a number of titles...... Two severe earthquake shocks are felt 
in Wales ; lighter shocksin England and Ireland...... The Duke of Manches- 
ter dies. 


Friday, August 19. 


Miners at Coal Creek Camp, Tenn., are put to rout by General Carnes, and 
compelled to deliver up Colonel Anderson...... Ex-President Rutherford B. 
Hayes delivers an address on education at Chautauqua...... Efforts are made 
by taxpayers at Buffalo to have the militia withdrawn on account of expense 
bonnes Our Charge d’ Affaires at Constantinople is ordered by the State Depart- 
ment to demand of the Porte reparation for the burning of an American Mis- 
sionary’s house at Bourdour, Asia Minor; two United States cruisers are to 
be sent to support the dem: ad vsivss -H. N. Higginbotham announces his 


acceptance of the presidency of the World’s Fair Directory. 


The new British Cabinet holds a meeting at which committees are appointed 
and important work is mapped out...... The Dominion Cabinet decides to 
abolish the present system of canal tolls at the end of the season...... The 
total number of deaths from cholera in Russia for Wednesday is announced 
eee Intense heat still prevails throughout Europe....It is announced 
that a Russ9-Chinese convention has been signed whereby Russi: in consulates 


will be established in the leading towns of China...... It is 


belie 


ved that 


Chancellor Von Caprivi will be forced to resign by reason of a difference 
between the German Emperor and himself regarding the term of military 


service, 


Saturday, August 20. 


The President issues a proclamation of retaliation against Canada, suspend- 
cceeees Cars are 
moved on all the railroads at Buffalo, without any serious disturbance. 

An attempt is made to wreck an Erie express train about thirty miles ez ast of 
iy address at 
Chautauqua....../ A band of 1,000 miners attack a company of soldiers near 


ing the privilege of free shipment through the St. Mary Canal 


Buffalo...... Ex-President Hayes makes a Grand-Army-D: 


Coal Creek, Tenn.; two miners killed. 


A man, supposed to be insane, stops Queen Victoria’s carriage near Osborne 


House, and informs her that he and others have sworn to kill h 


Russia 1s abating somewhat. 


Sunday, August 21. 


‘ r er if she does 
not resign; he is locked up...... It is officially reported that the cholera in 


Railroad business moves quietly at ee Adjutant-General Porter 
inspects the camps of the State militia. --All 1s quiet at Coal Creek, Tenn.: 
some of the leaders have been arrested...... News ts received that two steei- 


workers who left the strikers at West Superior, Mich., have been murdered 


«seek the people of South Dakota announce that they will ho 


exposition, 


Troops suppress a labor riot in Russia; several persons killed; de: 


da ¢ 


iolera for preceding twenty-four hours, 3,077......2 A railway acc 


France kills five persons, and seriously injures eighteen othe 
lision on an English railroad injures fifty persons..... Great c 


Dr. Talmage at Birmingham...... Many sunstrokes occur in Euro 


Monday, August 22, 


TS... 
rowds 


Sorn Belt 


iths by 
ident in 
-A col- 


listen to 


pean Cities, 


At Buffalo, the switchmen of the Western New York, and Pennsylvania road 


join the strike; thirty car handlers on the Lehigh quit work; 


tt 1s 


rep rted 


that the ‘Tl wel fth Regiment was attacked near midnight by a mob of strikers 
and others, and much shooting followed...... Colonel S. H. Boyd, Minister 
Resident at Siam, arrives at San Francisco, ex route for his home in Missourt 
on leave of abse nce veread L. H. Rogers, the electrician, succeed s in telegrap 
ing by flash-light signals from Mount Washington to Portland, a - stance of 
eighty-tive miles...... Wallace Bruce, U. S. Consul at Edinburgh, lectures 
at Chi 1ut2zuqua on Robert Burns...... Two convicts make an atte ae toescape 
from Sing Sing prison ; both are shot, one fatally. 

The International Peace Conyress opens at Berne, Switzerland..... In 


Russia, deaths from cholera during the twenty-four hours are 3,313 


ran, Persia, 800 are reported ; the disease is ravaging Turkesti 


AN. eee 


: in Tehe- 


--Queen 


Victoria ¢levates to the peerage Sir Lyon Playfair and Mr. Cyril Flower; the 
former with his wife (#ée Miss Russell, of Boston).> intends sailing for the 
United States on Wednesday...... J. P. Washburn, United States Minister to 
JaNeee Dr. Pel- 


Switzerland arrives at Etretal, France, en route for New York 
legrini withdraws his resignation of the Argentine Presidency. 


Tuesday, August 23 


At Buffalo, Lackawanna switchmen join the strike, and their places are 
filled in an hour; Buffalo, Rochester, and Pittsburgh switchmen strike ; many 


collisions between strikers and soldiers, and some shooting, o« 


Myron H. Clark, the first Republican Governor of New York, dies a 


daigua......A receiver is appointed for the Order of the Iron 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, elec 


cur... 


Hall.. 


ts off 


sae on, 


t Canan- 


Pre 
ers and 


closes its session, at Rochester...... The date of the New Jersey Republican 
the Board of 
Aldermen grant permission to the ** Huckleberry’’ road to use the trollev 

> 


Convention is fixed for September 13...... In New York City, 
system. 


It is reported that the Ameer of Afghanistan has asked the 
India to intervene to prevent Russian aggression in the Pamir 


jovern 
Cc . 
; Country 
The authorities admit that there is Asiatic cholera in Hamburg 
Manoel Deodoro da Fonseca, ex-President of Brazil, dies at Rio 


ment of 


Jimeiro, 
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TIONARY-MAKING: 


MEMORANDA FROM THE EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS’ STANDARD DICTIONARY 


THIS DICTIONARY WILL EMBODY MANY NEW PRINCIPLES IN LEXICOGRAPHY; AND WILL CONTAIN NEARLY 


9 


~s 


FOR THIS WORK: 


200 PAGES ABOUT THE SIZE OF THIS PAGE; 
OVER 200,000 WORDS ; 


OVER 4,000 ILLUSTR 


ATIONS MADE ESPECIALLY 


NEARLY 100,000 MORE WORDS THAN 


IN ANY OTHER SINGLE-VOLUME DICTIONARY. 


PRICE WHEN ISSUED, $12.00. AT $7.00 10 ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS. 


‘Lhe Present Confusion in Refer- 
ence tothe Writing of Compound 
WW ords—T hese ‘Verms to be '‘Thor- 
oughly and Systematically 
Treated in the Standard Dic- 
tionary—The System Universally 
Commended—The Definition of 
Calendar, with Table of IMebrew 
Months, etc. 





Some time ago we issued a circular requesting 
the opinion of a large number of writers, edu- 
citors, and others, in reference to the proper 
occasion for writing compound words, and their 
judgment concerning the use of the hyphen for 
connecting the parts of such words. We received 
many answers, one of which, from a_ school 
superintendent, was: ‘‘ F do not know anything 
about it, and I do not believe any one does.”’ 

It is strange, but true, that this frank acknowl- 
edgment represents in effect nearly all that was 
said in hundreds of letters, all from people who 
should know. 

It is a much stranger fact that this feature of 
the English language is so confused in literature 
as to justify our correspondent’s assertion. 

The subject has been very closely studied, how- 
ever, by Mr. F. Horace Teall, the editor in charge 
of that department of the Standard Dictionary, 
who is also author of ‘‘ The Compounding of 
English Words.” This class of words should be 
thoroughly and systematically treated so as to 
secure the correct form in each case; and the 
method pursued in this Dictionary is really sys- 
tematic—the only systematic method ever at- 
tempted. Mr. Teall’s system has been approved 
(in many cases enthusiastically) by a large num- 
ber of eminent authors, educators, and proof- 
readers, whose criticism we have invited. We 
know of no disapproval from any one who is 
competent to speak with any recognized authority. 


The Definition of Calendar. 

The natural division of time into night and day, 
lunar months, seasons, and years, bas, of course, 
been noted from the earliest times, and by all 
peoples, however primitive, but no nation or 
people not considerably advanced in civilization 
and knowledge has devised a systematic method 
of so naming and ordering the days aud months 
that any given number of them shall form a definite 
period, corresponding to the observed annual 
recurrence of the seasons. Since the beginning 
of history, many and varied systems have been 
employed, and our own nearly perfect method of 
cnumerating time is of comparaively recent 
origin. The most noteworthy methods of record- 
ing time of interest to the general public are 
those mentioned in the following definition of 
calendar, which we find in the MS. being 
made ready for the Standard Dictionary. Bible 
students who wish to know about the time of 
year to which reference is made ip numerous 
passages of Scripture will be much pleased with 
its table of the Hebrew months. 

| Nore.—Definitions which appear from time to time 
in these columns are covered by the copyright of the 
Standard Dictionary. These definitions have not passed 
their final revision. | 
calendar, 2x. 

der, length, and subdivisions of years 

months so as to define the dates of events: as, 

the Gregorian calendar. 





One Dollar Extra 
erary Digest.*? Satis 
The period of seven days was used by the Brah- 
mins in India with the same denominations employed 
by us, and was alike found in the calendars of the 

Jews, Egyptians. Arabs, and Assyrians. 

Mary SomeErvVILLE Connection of Physical Sciences 

§12, p. 80. [H. °53.] 

2. A table or series of tables giving the time 
of sunrise and sunset, and of other astro- | 
nomical phenomena for each day of the year. | 
3. A table showing the days or dates of the 
months numbered in their order; especially, a 
table showing the dates of exercises or obsery- 
anees for the year in a church or university. 
4. A schedule or list of anything; as, a calendar 
of causes for trial in court. 


He keeps a calendar of all the famous dishes of 
meat, that have been in the court ever since our 
great-grandfather’s time. 
ee and FLercHer The Woman-Ilater act 

io OS F 


5. A sculptured or painted emblematic series 
of the months. ©. A guide for conduct. 


—Calendar Amendment Act, an English stat- 
ute providing for the adoption of the Gregorian amend- 
ment of the Julian calendar. Passed in 1751, it went 
into effect on Sept. 3, 1752, which day was by its pro- 
visions reckoned as the 14th to cancel the 11 days’ 
difference between the old and new styles. It further 
transferred the beginning of the new year from 
March 25 to Jan. 1, commencing in 1753. Culled also 
Lord Chesterfield’s Act. —e. clock, aciock which, 
in addition to the ordinary time-recording functions, 
notes the days of the week, month, or yeir, the 
movements of the heavenly bodies, etc.—e. month 
or year, a year or month as defined in a calendar, 
especially the Julian calendar, —Gregorian c., 
the calendar prescribed by Pope Gregory XIIL, by 
which the Julian calendar was modified, (1) by 


making Oct. 5, 1752, Oct. 15, and continuing the 
count 10 days in advance, and (2) by making the 


terminal years of the centuries, 1700, 1800, 1900, 
etc., common years of 365 days, except when the year 
was a multiple of 400, as 1600, 2000, etc. Called aleo 
new style.*—Hebrew ec.,, the calendar reckoning 
from the estimated date of the creation of the world, 
or 3.760 years and 3 months before the birth of Christ: 
in use by the Jews since the 2d century of the 
Christian era. Its origin is involved in some ob- 
scurity, and it is subject to much change and adjust- 
ment by intercalary methods to accommodate the 
feasts and fasts, and the coincidence of certain months 
with certain seasons, as the identity of the month 
Abib with the harvest of barley. Its principal peri- 
ods are the cycle, of 19 years; the year, either ordi- 
nary orembolismic, containing 12 and 13 lunar months 
respectively, or 353-355, and 383-385 days; the month, 
of 29 or 30 days; and the infercalary month, occurring 
only in the embolismic years, and containing 29 days. 
Each cycle contains 7 embolismic years. The adjust- 
ment of the months as above indicated precludes the 
comparison of the Hebrew months with those of the 
Gregorian calendar in any other than a tentative 
manner, based on an average. The following table 
gives the results of such an average, with the lengths 














Discount to Subscribers tor ** The Lit- 
tction guaranteed. See Acceptance Blank below, 
—Juiian ¢., the calendar prescribed by Julius 
Cwesar, in which 3 years of 365 days each were always 


followed by one of 366 days, and the months 
had the length now adopted in Europe and 
America. Called also eld style.—-Mohammedan 


¢., the calendar used in Mohammedan countries, 
reckoning time from July 16, A.D. 522, the day follow- 
ing Mohammed's flight from Mecca to Medina (the 
Hegira). ‘The year consists of 12 lunar months of a 
mein duration of 29 days, 12 hours, and 44 minutes. 
A cycle consists of 20 years, of which 19 are ordinary 
years of 354 days each, and 11 are embolismic, with 
355 days.—Newgate ¢., see the quotation below. 
The Newgate Calendar, or Malefactor’s Bloody 
Register, containing Authentic and Circumstantial 
Accounts of the Lives, Transactions, Exploits, Trials, 
Executions, Dying Speeches, Confessions, and other 
Curious Particulars, Relating to all the most Notori- 
ous Criminals, and Violators of the Laws of their 
Country, who have suffered Death and other Exem- 
plary Punishments, in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, from the Commencement of the Year 1700, to 
the Present Time. Newgate Calendar title-page. 


—Republican c., the calendar instituted on Oct. 
5, 1793, by the first French republic, abolished Dec. 
31, 1805. Its scheme divided the year into 12 montlis 
of {30 days each, with 5 extra days (Sansculottides) 
at the end of the last month (Fructidor). Provision 
was made for sextile years by one one day to the 
Sansculottides every fourth year. he calendar was 
retrospective in action, and its first year (I.) com- 
menced Sept. 22, 1793. The months and their cor- 


responding periods in the Gregorian calendar are as 
follows: 

WD Vo kane 645 ois Mawcees Sept. 22 to Oct. 21. 
Brumaire....... pdnebeerssasbuend Oct. 22 to Nov. 20 
i. ree obeoeeeserccss Nov. 21 to Dec. 20. 
lS BER Dec. 21 to Jan, 19, 
>, Saree Jan. 20 to Feb. 18. 
= eae 9qssesnskaneee Feb. 19 to March 20 
COUR nb h500 c0n50ss0sacndun March 21 to April 19. 
a ere eee April 20 to May 19 
i a are May 20 to June 138. 
RR Sr eC June 19 to July 18. 
SR Re ara duly 19 to Aug. 17. 
ho ee PS Aug. 18 to Sept 16. 
SAMOCMAMDES 0 0 oscdvneninecavd Sept. 17 to Sept, 21. 


*The table of the Gregorian Calendar which will 
appear in the Dictionury is here omitted. 


Qur Special Advance Offer 
is clearly shown by the following 


ACCEPTANCE BLANK, 


which please read, sign, and return, or a copy of It : 
Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
18 AND 20 Astor PLace, New York 
1 accept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary 
(bound in sheep), and herewith forward you OnE Do- 
LAR in part payment for the same, and will for- 
ward you the remaining Six* DotLars when you 


notify me that it is ready for delivery. It is understood 
that if Iam not satisied with the work I shall be at 


1 -t to send it back within three days after I receive 
it | you will return my money. 

QN0G .60csvicd vice cecivieriveccdovepessvets doedeudécone 
P.O PEVUrrrirrrriyiTT Tt titiiiiit oe 
DOs vic sivvcvesovaVies MD in cteevintinn eetntebhs eoee 








1. A system of fixing the or- | 
and | 





of the respective months in days: 
SE=2 225 No. of oe . 
Sis Sat} Days. lgO eo 
EEE EM ——|8 a2 
&-s 8% Names of Months, 2/2 Oc 
Suis g > EEE 
.85,~ 08 . eee ee 
SoS\sEE 2 Ste 
Zemacs Rio &e& 
1 % = Tisri or Bthanim....... 30 30 Oct 
2 | 8 Hesvan, Marcheshvan, 
GRAND ss 6004 sadncece 29 b 29 b Nov 
3 9 Kislev or Chisleu...:... 30 ¢ 30 ¢ Dec 
4 10 Tebet or Tebeth....... 29 20 Jan 
5 Th TR iis esas cssanneens 30 30 Feb. 
6 a eer 29 30 March. 
“3 ee ee Oe ae 
7 1 Nisan or Abib.... 30 30 = April 
8 S |e7ee, TiOk, OF Di....00%0 29 29 May 
9 a Ory mere 30 30 June 
10 4 Tammuz or Tamuz.....29 29 July 
11 Dr Hass cAketes Chasetins 30 30 August. 
12 SS Sores, i i 
(a). The additional Adar orintercalary month. ()). 


One day more if required. (¢). 


One day less if re 
quired. 


*If you are a subscriber for one of our periodicals 
} cancel this SIX by writing over it the word FIVE. 

Two dollars extra will be charged if wanted in twe 
| volumes. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, New York. 
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‘* No mere history, no matter how cleverly written it may be, will impress the imagination and memory | 
As a contribution to 


of the average boy so effectively and indelibly as a good historical novel. . . 


Illustrations of Southern Life. 
_ For quaint illustrations of Southern Life of all qual- 


American historical literature, their [Volumes I. and ITI, ** Columbian Historical Novels,” | educational ities, colors, and conditions read I.. W. Baldwin's book 


value, as well as their absorbing interest, is unquestionable.” —THE STANDARD-UNION Brooklyn. 
“* All American boys and girls ought to be especially well informed about Columbus and his discoveries, 


and now is a yood time to put such a volume as this [‘* Columbia,” see below] into their hands.””—THE 


CuurcHe Union, New York. 





im 


( 
— 


COLUMBIAN — NOVELS: 


AL COMPLETE _HISTORY OF OUR 


"THE PRESENT DAY, IN THE FORM 
OF TWELVE COMPLETE STORIES. 


+ + + + 
By JOHN R. MUSICK. 
+ + + + 
To be Published Bi-Monthly. Uniform Size and Style.|° 
With Historical Index to Each Vol. Profusely Illus- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth. Elegantly Bound. 
To be Completed in {@ Volumes. 


PRICE, PER VOL., AS ISSUED, $1.50. 
EACH VOLUME AND STORY COMPLETE IN ITSELF, 


VOLUMES I. AND II. NOW READY: 


I. COLUMBIA ; A Story of the Discovery of America. 
351 pp. 

II. ESTEVAN; A Story of the Spanish Conquests. 
399 pp. 


THE SERIES. ie % 

It may seem an impossible task to write the history of the United States, making it valuable as 
a history and at the same time interesting as a romance ; but the plan adopted by the author in this 
series is both practical and novel. From Columbus down to the present day, if divided into the 
ordinary period of human life, makes twelve lifetimes or ages ; and by studying each of these life- 
times or ages, one may discover that the spirit of the age or time changes in about forty years. The 
author having deduced these facts by careful study of history, gives to cach period a separate exist- 
ence in the form of a complete story, and yet cleverly links them all together to make the whole 
series a correct and united history, and at the same time a fascinating romance. 

The Historical Divisions are: 1st. Age of Discovery ; 2d. Conquest ; 3d. Bigotry; 4th. Coloniza- 
tion ; 5th. Reason; 6th. Tyranny; 7th. Superstition; 8th. Contention of Powers for Supremacy ; 
9th. Independence ; 10th. Liberty Established ; 11th. Supremacy Abroad ; 12th. Union. 


TITLES OF THE VOLUMES. 


Vol. I. Columbia: A Story of the Discovery of, Vol. VIII. Braddock: A Story of the French and 
America, } Indian Wars. 
Vol. IL Estevan: A Story of the Spanish Conquests. | Vol. IX. Independence: A Story of the American 





% % 


Vol. II. St. Augustine: A Story of the Huguenots. | Revolution. 
Vol. IV. Pocahontas: A Story of Virginia. | Vol. X. Sustained Honor: A Story of the War of 
Vol. V. The Pilgrims: A Story of Massachusetts. 1812. 


Vol. VI. A Century too Soon: A Story of Bacon's Vol. XI. Humbled Pride: A Story of the Mexican 


Rebellion. War. 
VolLVIL. The Witch of Salem; or, Credulity Run | Vol. XII. Union: A Story of the Great Rebellion, 
Mad. and of Events Down to the Present Day. 





“A remarkable contribution to American Litera- ‘““We have perused the 350 pages of this exquisite 
ture.’—Current Literature, New York volume ['* Columbia ’’} with an interest which we had 


” thought could not again be awakened by its subject. 
PI > seein yea ites naammmaaaalaae . It is full of charming matter, and must find en- 


‘*Mr. Musick stands in the front rank of prominent 
American authors.”’—Cincinnali Commercial Gazette. 


‘Imagination enters into the narrative, and reports 
conversations at courts, at convents, and on shipboard, 
but it plays no pranks with biography and gene’ and 
it takes no liberties with accepted facts. It makes on 
the mind no erroneous or extravagant impressions. 
Whatever characters or scenes are the creation of the 
author, they in no wise discredit the genuineness of 
the historical annals, which are presented with con- 
scientious fidelity.’ "Home Journal, New York. 


tranced readers among both the old and tae young. 

. All American boys and girls ought to be es- 
pecially well informed about Columbus and his discover- 
~ and now isa good tim? to put such a volume as 
—Th?: Church Union, New York. 


“We have found ‘ Columbia’ a tonic to our flagging 
manhood, a remind:r of the heroism in the race, but 
latent in the most of individuals, and an incentive to 
a better and less selfish use of the Divinity that makes 
us human. We thank Mr. Musick for the new 
inspiration.’’— Christian Leader, Boston. 


this into their hands 





FUNK & WACNALLS 





COM PANY, Publishers, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 








entitled, “The Yankee School Teacher in Virginia.’ 

* Full of vivacity, humor, and pathos.”’"—Dazly Kepud- 
lican, Springfield, Mass. Cloth. Elegantly bound, 
| 238 pp. Price $1. 00. Funk & Wagnalls ompany, 
| Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. v: 


A Bundle of Letters for Sale. 

A Bundle of Letters to Busy Girls, written by Miss 
Grace E. Dodge, member of New York Board of Edu- 
cation,and containing a world of sense, practical truth, 
pithy points, helpful suggestions, etc., of intrinsic value 
to every girl, may be had, printed in beaut'ful type, 
bound in cloth, and sent post-paid, for 50 cents. 

‘ Written in the fr ank, familiar style which makes al 
Miss Dodge’s talks so delightful.’ —New York Herald. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 18 andi 20 
Astor Place, N. Y. 





English ~s.. American Humor. 

A controversy has been continued on both sides of 
the Atlantic on this topic. Read ‘** American Humor- 
ists,”’ by H. R. Haweis, a delightful book full of inter- 
est on this entertaining subject. ‘* Strong in apprecia- 
tive sense and in intelligent analysis, in the latter qual- 
ity being original and clear.’’—BSoston Globe. Cloth, 
nearly 200 pages, 12mo. Price, 75 cents, post-paid. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 18 and 20 
Astor Place, N.Y 





Important Hints to Mothers. 
|, Phe Chicago Journa/ with earnestness remarks that 
‘it should be compulsory on every young mother to 
read this book,”’ **Hints on Early Education and Nur- 
sery Discipline.” 12mo, Cloth. Price, 60 cents, post- 
age free. Funk & W _pnente Company, Publishers, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, N, Y. 


If She is Soon to be Married. 

A wedding present a month or two before the wed- 
ding is a new idea, but to present the prospective bride 
at once with Rev. Dr. Talmage’s beautiful book, **The 
Marriage Ring,’’ will be appreciated. It contains 15 

choice sermons covering a wide matrimonial er el 
** Our advice to all is, purchase and read The Alarriag 
Ring. It wil do you good if you are old, and more 
good if you are young.”’—CAristian Witness, Boston. 
12mo. cloth. Beautifully bound. Price $1.00, postage 
free. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 18 and 
20 Astor Place, N. Y¥. 


son | Bnsmapt. 

To accidents and sudden illness all are liable. What 
to do in cases of emergency, till the doctor comes, is of 
the utmost importance. For 50 cents you can secure a 
handsome cloth-bound manualof over 100 pages, 18 
original engravings, and over 300 indexed subject ret- 
erences, ‘* Admirably arranged. a valuable book of 
reference.’—New York Sun. Price, 50 cents, post 
free. Funk & W — = ompany, Publishers, 18 and 
20 Astor Place, N. 


The Unseen Universe 

is the title of one of the chapters in the book so many 
people are talking about: ‘** The Missing Sense and the 
Hidden Things which it Might Reveai,”’ ** Readable 
and instructive throughout.”’"—New Vork Ez angelist. 
12mo, cloth. Price, 60 cents, postage free. Funk & 
a Company, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

“The Life Work of the Author of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,”’ by Florine Thayer McCray, written with con. 
sent of Mrs. Stowe, and her son, Rev. Charles E. 
Stowe,is ““A delightful contribution to the literary 
history of the period.”’--New York Times, Square 
12mo, 440 pp. Steel Portrait and other engravings ; 
heavy calendered paper; ornamented cloth binding, 
price $2.00, postage free. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y 


A Flag from the Battle of Cowpens, 
the oldest relic of the Revolution, antedating the Stars 
and Stripes, and older than the Government, escorted 
the President and occupied posts of honor, at the Cen- 
tennial celebration, New York, May-June, 1889.—Read 
** The Hero of Cowpens.” By L. McConkey. "I have 
read this book with very great interest. It gave me a 
clearer insight into the Battle of Cowpens than any- 
thing I had read before, and a clearer view of the early 
perfidy of Arnold than anything I had yet seen. ‘The 
whole book interested me.’’—General U. S. Grant, 
12mo, cloth, 295 pp.. illustrated; price $1.00, post-free 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 18 and 20 
Astor Place, N. Y. 





The Creat Seal of the United States. 
It was designed in England by an English baronet 
How came this about—read, * Hours with Living Men 
and Women of the Kevolution,’’ by Benson J Lossing, 
LL.D.. the distinguished historian. ** Delightfu! enter 
tainment for thousands of readers ‘'—Repubdblic, Phi/a- 
de'phia. Cioth, square, 12mo, i.lustrated, elegantly 
bound Price. $1.50, post-free, Funk & Wagnualls 

Company, Publishers, 18 and 2) Astor Place, N. ¥ 
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